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A.BS TRACT * 

» Sponsor^'a by 10 State a^epartments of education 

(Arizona, Colorado,. Idaho,, Nontaifa, Nevada, _ New M^ex.ico, OklahDina, 
Texas, Otah, and Wyoming) , ' the Project participants net in San. 
Antonio, Texas,. on November 17-19, 1976 to discuss , 
bilingual/multicultural educatj.ph. Sin=9 Arizona- «ew Mexico, an^ 
Texas have had significant expedience in t]iis f iild ^d have moved 
forward in the development of policy and programs in^he area of 
bilingual education. Project representatives from these states were 
asked to give presentations discussing the state-of-the-art of 
bilingual/multicultural education. Participants also visited the 
Institute of 'Texa^ CMltures and six local bi^in^fual educational 
programs; listened to a group of junior high school students who 
Ihared their experience in crossing rac lal -barrier? ; and listened 
a discussion of a unique and challe nging' program developed for the 
Bay City (Texas) Independerit School , District. Presentations covered 
bilingual education and evaluation problems, the Bureau of Indian 
E'ducati^n, the "Lau" issue, language assessment and a sociolingui stic 
alternative to the Lau remedies, and the present state of bilingual 
education. This report gives the preseji tatioas and a synopsis of the- 
other activities. Also included are the;.part icipants' responses to an 
evaluation of the seminar. (NQ) ' 
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'FOREWORD 



The topici. Bil ing.ual /Multicultural Education, is a heavy concern among teachers, 
administrators, School Board members around' the country. Within the ten States 
participating in- the Regional Interstate f^lanni'ng Project, the topic could be 
given ten different priority ratings depending upon the State's location--on the 
soMthern 'border--on our northern border--or to the east or west. Hdwever, three 
ofvthe States. participating iti the Regional Interstate Planning Project have had 
ysi^nifi'cant experience in this field and have' moved forward in the development 
\of policy and programs in the area of Bilingual Education. It was for this 
Veason that this seminar was held in Texas, that the Planning Committfee called 
Upon the .Project representatives from Tex^s,- New Mexico and Arizona to provide 
us with people that could tell it like it is--indi viduals who could relate to 
the problem, the struggle in the past, how do- We; handle, the' present and where 
doAwe go in the future. In addition to these. States, we .called on the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Regional Office o.f Education in Dallas, Texas, the 
NlE;^and ojther Centers and organizations that were advocates of the topic. 

'It was also worthy to note that we had more school administrators from local 
school districts paying their own way to attend this semiflar than we have had 
at. previous R.I. P. P. sictivities. 

The planned program activities were more diversified, at this seminar than most. 
-This is the first time I can recall junior high school students explaining a- 
workable race relati<in-s program to schooT^administrators , and teacl^prs talking 
positively about successful' activities that considered all the ethnic groups 
in the communities. . Vpu will find these discussions contained in this publi- 
cation. ' 

In addition you will, find various opinions regarding*the State of the Art^ 
regarding Bilingual/Multicultural Education--opinions that are worthy of study 
to assist you ih .your th\inking regarding thk area' of concern. 

Many oeople deserve thanks for their efforts in planning, making presentations, 
and conducting' during the\ seminar. As youXread the table of contents, raemb^s 
of- the Policy Board and State Coord inabe'T:^^, you have noted most. However, sev- 
eral individjtials" deserve a speciaUnote. They are Walter Howard and Becky Taylor 
from the Te^s" SEA for programming the local arrangements. To other ^mem^ers of 
the Planning Committee: Henry Pascual and Bev Wheeler, Arizona, Bill Dean, 
Colorado, and Reid Bishop, Idaho. To .the Project Cocirdinator , Verl Snyder, for 
his advice and ..help in securing presentors .from USOE.. - . 

Our hope is that you, the reader. Will glean some information from- this publica- 
,tion that will assist in making life better in this, our country, that was founded 
on the premise that we. were all , created 'equal— and that each individual, may have 
an equal educational opportunity.. - , ^ ; , 




Lam.ar LeFevre^ ' 

Director- ' ^ • ' 

Regional Interstate Planning Project 
Nevada State Depar\tment of Education 
'4055 South Spencer'v Suite 234 
Las Vegas, Nevada '39109 
(702) 335-0191 



INTRODUCTION 



The Regional Interstiite PlTnnlng Project part1f:1pants meet periodically 
at conferences sponsored' bV ten State ^departments of education to discuss 
new or topical IssuesVof g|eneral concern. : The most recent meeting was 
held November 17-19', 1976 at San Antonio, Texas, to'^dlscuss bilingual/ 
multicultural^^ education. ' " , ' 

The R.I. P. P. Confeirenctes are financed with funds provided under the 
Eleinervtary and .Secondary Education Act of 1905, Public Law 89-10, Title 
V, Section 505. as amenaeJd. The project Is admlnflstered by the Nevada 
State Department of Education under the supervision of Superintendent 
John Gamble who serves i^s Chairman of the PoTic^ Board. Other Cooper- 
ating State departments \of education are Arizona, Colbrado, Idaho, 
Montana, New>|1ex1co, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, af)d Wyoming, r / 

During the process of transcribing! editing, and «bmpil1ng the R.I. P. P. 
proceedings, the editors^lhave sought to ke|f;p the materia] both brief 
and informative". The resulting report is, /hopefully, a useful record 
of many thoughtful discussions. 
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^Coriles of video tapes of selected presentations of the San Antonio 
'Corifer^nce will be available If^you send a blank tape and return 
.posrage for the 1tem(s) In which you are Interested. We have the 
. (iapablllty of reproducing one-half Inch reel-to-reel or .three-quarter 
•inch video cassette. If you do no^ wanb video tapes^ we can preparo 
an audio"" cassette or reel-to-reel, using your blank audio tapes. 

The following presentations were video taped In black and white: 

. . . * Approximate 

* ' \ T1[ne 

Dr. Harlan T^ord, Deputy Commissioner 
for Programs and Personnel 

Development ' 15 mins. 

->^^'^Dr. Severo Gomez, Associate Commissioner * 

- " ^ for Educational^ Programs for - ' . 

Special Populations . 20 mins. 

Dr. Robert Acosta, USOE* 1 hr. 

Heory PascuaV, New Mexico Depar,tment' y . ^ . - 

of* Education \ . ' ' 1 hr. 



Pearce Partners and Bay City 
^ Confluence of Cultures ^ ^ ^ 

Gabe Paxton, Bureau of Indian Education ^ ih hrs. 

If you «re Interested Jn recei^ng any of these materials, please 
, send tapes qf appropriate length to accomnodate the presentations 
^ In which you are Interested. Please send the tapes and return 

postage dlrectfy to Dan Urban, Supervisor, Instructional Media Lab- 
Texas Educatioa Agency, 20/ East 11th, Austin, Texas 78701. 



(. ■ ■ WI.I rnfif ■ 

/ by ■ 

Dr\ Knrlan Ford, Deputy ConiiHss ionor , 
. ' Rroqrams and Personnel Development 

Texas, Education Agency 

6 \. , and ' . 

Dr. Several Gomez, Associate Convii^^sloner 
Educational /'rograms and Spec'TTT Populations 
Texas Education Agency 

Or, Harlan Ford: ^ / 

, In Texas we have lots of teri^itory to cover, but because of the largeness oT 
the State, we have been enriched by the cultui^al and linguistic lifestyles 
of many d1 fferent. groups. 

In the middle -GO'S Governor John Connolly appointed a blue-ribbon committee ^ 
of Educators to do a grass roots iStudy of the educational needs in the State. 
That study culminated in the development of a set of goals for public education-, 
goals which were adapted by the State, Board' of Education in 1973 after consider- 
able review by people from all quadrants of life^They are jperiodically updated 
and reviewed to insure that relevance isC maintained. The goals are a cldar 
and specific statement. about the appreciation of culture, language, lifestyle 
di versityr-and corresponding aesthetic values. In t)\e pursuit of this goal 
for student development, we feel that a knowledge of the art, music, literature, 
-and drama af various culture groups and the contributions that each makes are 
vitally .essential to good citizenship and to tQtal education. 

In 1975 our State Board, of Educatioa adopted a policy of multicultural ^educa- 
tion. Prior to that adoption the State Board had created what we called the , 
Confluence for Texan CulUjre*--a 15 member consulting committee to develop 
the capability and staff elbpertise to build a level of awareness and a level 
of understanding about cultural diversity.- For several years now we have been 

♦working with our State Board of Education to develop priorities for State 
education. The State Board priorities for education indicate those things that 
the Board feels very, strongly aSout with regard to meeting the educational needs 
in our State, and they represent the dedication of human power and fiscal 
resources toward the rM^lization of these priority objectives. One of these 

.priorities 1*5 bilingualjind Multicultural education. 

To irnplement the State bilingual education law the State Board of Education 
adopted several objectives. Let me enumerate just two or three of these for 
you. An acceptable bilingual education program will promote the training of 
teachers, administrators, and other personnel involved in and required for 
bilingual education programs. It will adopt and provide textbooks and other 
instmjctional materials that are cu^lturally non-biased. It-will provide infor- ' 
mation and technical assistance to jchool districts, education service centers, 
and-colleges and universities, and promote the awareness of the concept of 
confluence of ooitures, especial lyjhe cultural and linguistic characteristics 
or the ethnic/minprities. , . 




In addition to these efforts, the State Bbard of education, la cooperation with 
one of our^education service centers, has developed a rather extensive and 
wet t -documented study of the Impact of the rate of qrowth of the alien migrant 
and immigrant students within our State. The educational impact and the cost 
benefit impact are another dimension of the stiW^ Obviously, we still have 
a great deal to learn » and we have a tjreat deal of solidifying to do to assure 
a quality impact, but wo do have a coiiriltnient and a continuing effort for the 
realization of improved education for all population^ ^nd all areas of need 
within our State. 

Or. Severo Gome/ : 

i 

Bilingual ism in Texas* probably began in the early 19th century when a young 
Mexican nation Invited people from what was then called the United States of 
America to come and settle in the sparse a'reas of its land. Two requirements 
for settling* here and for getting Jand were that the settlers speak Spar)1sh 
and that they be Catholics. I suspect from that first requ1ren)ent thit b\lin- 
guallsm bqgan then. "After the Independence of Texas* blllngualism still eAlsted 
Many of the heroes without Spanish surnames iii our history books were» of ci)urse 
bll.lngual. After Stateliood people from over the world emigrated to Texas'. 
One of the grpups of people that settled in T^xas in large numbers was the 
Czechs. We still have about a half-million people* In Texas who speak Cz^ch 
as their first language. We also happen to have the first Polish parlsK 
in the United States. When our mandatory bilingual bill was passed, w6 surveyed 
the languages that are spoken in Texas. We counted 51 languages oth/r than • 
Engl ish .which are spoken here as native languages of children in the State, 
•pefore World War I. because of the different people in the Statexthat spoke 
different languages, there were schools of all kinds that used different 
languages. In 1920, after World War I, the State leglslature.'fyfcssed a law 
that prohibited the teaching of any language other th^nV^gMsh except in 
foreign language courses. The law also had another exceptton-^excgpt in the 
border towns or cofnmuni|:ies with 5.000 or mote. As you know, there was great 
negative sentiment toward the German-Americans after World War I, and because 
there were many Gercian-American schools in Texas at that particular time, the. 
legislation was passed to dismantle them. Border towns were excepted because 
of the concentration of Spanish speakers in them.' In some of the districts 
along the border, Spanish was used for all children up to the "third grade. 

During the 3i)*s and the AO's occurred the change to teaching all children only 
in English. In the earjy GO'S, the Texas Educati^on Agency Began a program with 
migrant children in five schools. We were paying- special attention to the needs 
of minority children through State funds before the Tederal funds for migrant 
programs came into effect. These programs had elements of bi lingual ec^ucati on 
because the needs of the children had to be met through bilingual educat'ion, 
although It was i^sed very minimally at that particu^lar time. 

Then s^ local school districts started looking into bilingual education as > 
a possibility, on their own,i^with their own local funds, and we began ^to see 
some good things^i^happening. These were people who were especially concerned, 
and who were very dedicated. * . ' ^ , 

In 1966 wi^ Title V, Section 505, discretionary monies were used, by the _ 
Commissioner to begin the first ^inter-state interjiational education activities. 
In Our project we were invJflved with three other States from tl|p Southeast— 
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Improve the \:oncopt of intorniittoruil oduurtt ton ditwruj our Stn tt^ l^t*()(ir triKMit 
people, and then, of coursi*. to stM» fu)w well Stdto Dt^prtrtments ot hiuCrtttOn 
could work toqet|ier Ir) such <\ project. Texas was the sporjsor 1 nil St^Ut\ .md 
consequently. h<\(\ iin interest irj tht» rtrtni ot [)tltn{|urtl tulitrt 1 1 on. lotilstrtrm 
with Its French population rtlso ImcI sonK» concern tfu?ro, but Stdtrs 1 IKo 
Alabania and Tennessee did not look At It in that particular vo^i/v Wo .lid 
associate ourselves with a country from Latin America. In our case U was 
Guatemala. We began. In d seuse, to bootle(j some blllnqual pro^rfliris through 
our activities. y\yc fiUiitemaUin^ wore asking tor our help In sci(?nce .cmd the. ^ 
4 teachtnt] of science. In oxcharuie we wore able to use their resources in hi lin- 
gual education, mainly because tfiey were dealing with It In terms of their* 
population which Is half, non-English speaking. They speak 20 qr so Indian 
languages. A very important part of our concept of bjllnguiil educat lufv was 
the contributions that the Indigenous populations contributed tht» develop-^ 
ment of our part of the world. . h 

Then In 196H the federal government stepped In with an admendment to the 
Elementary-Secondary Education Act--T1tle VII, which was really a bre^ikthrough. • 
In 1969 our own State >e(>1slattire passed a permissive bill which allocated 
bilingual education In those schools that chose to use this parUcjlar technique 
at their option and with their own resources. The federal funds that came ^l^'? 
dowrt In 1969 did motivate a few school districts to InltUte procjram^^ but the 
limitation of funds also caused many of them not to'vie for funds. got 
$2,000,000 out of that first $10,000,000 which we felt was very lucl<:y> but we 
had a large, population, and wo were entitled, perhaps, to that annount. The.- 
greatest contri bution*'df Title VII was to encourage the implementation of bilin- 
gual programs which were visible to the' people who make our law5,*ancl who make 
our policies, and who are involved with us in the State Education Agency. 
We. were able to show them that this concept ' could work*.. 

In 1973 the legislature passed a law which mandated bilingual education in 
grades one, two, and three. ' Kindergarten was not included. at tha t.partiojlar 
time because we did not have kindergarten Statewide. \h 1^75 the^' legislature 
included the kindergarten and also the fourth and fifth grades on an optional \ 
basis, with State funding. Basically the law that any school distri-ct that 
has 20 or more children who are of limited English-speaking abili ty any 

• grade level shall implenient a bilingual education program. 

In our first year m. got $700,000 to use for training teachers because we did 
not have enough teachers to implement the programs that we needed. In our 
State the teacher training progr^im goes through the institutes of higher 
learning, although the programs have to ba' approved by. the State Educcition 
Agency. Not many institutions were training or preparing bilingual eciuca- 

• tion teachers, and so, -in order to carry out the mandate from the legislature, 
we had \o train teachers as quickly. as possible. We developed two kinds of 
teacher training insti tute^ One concerns the" training of the bi 1 ingual teacher, 
the teacher who already has the facility of the two languages. We gove them 

a short course in metht3dology and culture--those thitigs which we f el t they had 
missed in the regular teacher training program. In the State of^'Texas we inave 
more teachers that are bil.rngual than ^y other^tate in the natron. We are 
very fortunate in that, but that doesn't niean we have .enough ^or that ^hey are 
located where we need them." There are some areas in Texas where ther^^are 
very few^peopl e who are bi 1 ingual , and so we had to find ways helping the 
' monolingual Enql i sh-sp^'aki ng teacher. The second type of institiute v^^ have 
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is'the language immersion type- We take teachers and immerse them in a language 
' • training course beginning with 100 clock hours and then moving to a second 100 . 
/ clock hours and then.to.a third until they reach a.certaiQ level of proficiency 
' in the language. Of tourse lingi^ists are very much against this phase of the 
program because they say you can't teach people to speak the language in such 
a- short , period of time^. We "know that, but we also feel that if wje are able 
to teach them some of the language and if .they are goir^g to^be dealing with 
young^ children where t^he vocabulary^ is not- as extensive -as it would be in the ' 
' " upper grades, and that they can handle it, • 

The'teachers that are in these programs atje for the first time placed in the 
position of the child v^jiD- does- not know whaf^the teacher isr talking/aibout, and . 
secondly* and more importantly, they find they can^ learns second language, 
even as an adults Our experience has been that, tl^ose teachers .who. have the 
. .right attitude^ who really want to learn, do succ^d, ' They also realize in 
the program that they can learn from' the childreifv. If they are -stumped for ; 
a word* the children in. the class can aTways^help,' " * ^ ^ 

Since the beg'innitig^ where we had m&ybe one institution of higher Teaming that 
was offering degrees or^^^jcanting bilingual certifi cation i we now have about 
35. The one that is doin^he best job is Texas A & I University, Kingsville, 
/ in Kingsville, Texas, which ^produced ,300 teactte^r^ this past year and whicfh has 
theiOnly doctoral program in the State- It is strictly a' bilingual education 
degree, the University of Texas at Austin has a very good program. 

* ■ When we started with Title VII in 19.69-70., we got $2,000 ,000 to serye 10,000 

/ . children in 19 districts. Last year we got $15,677,000 to serve 56,,000 children' 
■■in 69 school districts. State funding has increased considerably fVom the 
/ beginning also. The first year we were given $700,000. This ye>r we have ^ 
9:3 million for about 200 districts. Remember, the Texas Spanish speaking 
population is about 25 percent of the school population, and that's about 
' 700,000 children. The number being served in- the State mandatory program 
this year is a little over 120,000.. All together we are probably serving 
approximately 200,000 children in these programs. 

In^ the teacher training program in 73-74 we trained 1,500 bi)ingual teachers 
an4 a little less than 500 monol ingual -teachers. In 75-76 we had 2,500 bilingual 

• teachers and 3,000 mondl ingual teachers. In four years we iiave trainedJ 

more than 12,000 teachers, so we think that we are jnoving along. We still , have 
a long way to go. We have some very good^programs, but we also have some that 
are not so good. It depends on the training of the teachers and on the attitude 
of the staff, but alsc^ on the support of the administration. Many times the 
program tr^ot supported by the\.administrators because they.do not fully under- 
' stand the concept of bf lingual education. As we continue to prove that our 
' children are doing better as a result of this program, there wil\ be more 
. successes. Eventually it will become just general education for everybody. 
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GENERAL OVERVIEW OF BICINGUAL EDUCATION 



. Dr. Ro^iert Acosta, Director . ^ ^ 

Division of Post Secondary Education 
^ . Office of Bil.inguaT Education 

^ , U. S. Office of Education"* ' 

^ ' . ■ ^/ ' ■ ^ ' ^ ' - ■ ' 

The best thing that I can 4o here today is to tell you specffically what are 
the three divisions in th'fe organvz€(tional structQre in the, Office of Bilingual 
Education ^and wha-t are the specific responsibilities and funt'ti-ons of egch one 
of those divisiorts. At the very top is our director, Dr. John Molina. 

• • ■ • • • ' ■ ' ' ^ jt ^ * 

We have three divisions:* Program Development, Elementary aad Secondary^^Basic 

Programs, and Post Secondary Education. The Division' of Program Development 

'^is directed by Dr. Rudy Cordova (telephone number [202] 245^7001). Jn. that-' • 

parti<:ular division are all the funds related, to the national network of centers 

and grants to Std*6 Departments* of Education for the coordination and technical 

assistance of bilingual, plication at the Statejevel., Program experience and 

the results' of evaluation have attested^to the' lack of trained teachers and 

appropriate tests and materials. Training provided by local programs has 

.satisfied local and media needs but could not be expected to build national 

resources for bil ingual education. Local programs have 'attempted to develop 

their own materials and dissemin^ate them to fnfrequent conferences. This has, 

resulted in poorly defined materials lacking in sequence and limited to, very 

localized use. Therefor^e, the three national materials tjeveldpoient projects 

Which were funded in 1970 and 1972 showed limited but ver> encouraging progress. 

Based upon these experiences, a national networlc of three types of centers was . 

established in 1975: resource training centers, material development centers, 

and dissemination and assessment centers. - 

v- ^ 

Specifically, the 15 resource training centers ^are primarily responsible for 
'providing direct services to classroom teachers within fundecT'local educational 
agencies and institutions of higher educa'tion as well .as coordinating services 
with State education'agencies. Resource training cerrter services are expanding 
to include technical -assistance in program planning and operation, evaluation , 
of programs, materials utilization, sub-development, and provision of informa- 1 
tion on effective program practices and procedures. In addition^ the resource 
training centers are responsible for conducting needs assessment for the materials 
development centers and for coordinating the field-testing of^materials within 
a given region. 

The material development centers are responsible 'for developing bili/igual/ 
multicultural student materials and materials for teaching a specific skill 
and content in the language of the target group to be served. The materials 
^developed at these 14 centers are to be field tested by the resource training 
centers providing direct ser'vices to LEAs. The materials will then be dis- 
tributed by the dissemination and assessmenjf^nters. - 

Thef dissemination and assessment centers then provide both supportive and 
technical services to the network of centers. Their primary responsibil ity 
is to evaluate, publish, and distribute instructional materials and to dis- 
seminate information on curriculum, training, human resources, evaluation. 



and assessment- These three dissemination and assessment centers are responsible 
for assessing the appropriateness of materials designed* for publication aad 1:he 
effectiveness. of m^fteri^ils utilize^i-n programs and for overall program assess- - 
mfent with a view to possible identification of successful model^, r . 

The 1974 legislation required agencies in the Office of Education to work 
cooperatively With the Office of. Bilingual Education to assess and develop 
bilingual resources. For example, the Office of Plannirj^g, Budget and Evalua- 
tion is conducting a study on the usage of bil ingual instructional materials 
developed thus far,- The National Center of Educational Statistics is presently 
conducting A study on the pumber of limited. English-speaking children and 
bilirf^uat education teachers in the U. S, to .update curreni/infirmation. The ^ 
Office' of Bilingual Education and the National Institute oftducation are 
working joir\tly to establish a National Clearinghouse for Bi1 ingual Education 
to assist edutators, administrators, and the general public in locating infor- 
mation regarding inStructiojial materials, research, and' other documeips^ perti nent 
to bilingual education. /" * ' ^ * 

' ' ^ ^ 4 • ' 

The Division of Elementary and Secondary Basic Programs is directed by Rudy 
Muriiz (telephone^humber [202] 245-2610), Congress has, declared it national 
p^ljcy to encourage the estabflishihent and operation, whore appropriate, of 
education programs using bilingual educational practices, techniques, and 
methods. To this end funds are provided to States and* local educational 
agencies to develop and carry but siicK programs in elerrentary and secondary 
sehobls, including activities at the pre-school level, and to demonstrate effec- 
tive ways of providing children with limited English spleaking ability instruc- 
tion designed to enable them while using their ^own "native language to achieve 
competenfce in thqf^'El^glish language. 

" , ■•*■ ^ . 

The capacity building effort within this basic prtri^am was emphasized, in the 
amendments of 1974. Regulations -specified requiring all/basic programs to ^ 
use not less than 15 percent of. the total amount for a basic program for the ^ . 
training and development of staff. In-F.Y 1975 appropriations totaling $84,325,274 
included $52,336ll76 in awards to school- districts for 319 basic instructional 
programs and classroom demonstrations, of which 68 were new demonstrations. 
The demonstration , program ^*n that year served 44 different languages including 
17 native Americ^' languages, ancient and Pacific, and 10 Indo-European larfguages. 
In FY 1976-1977 appropriations for basic programs has increased to $69,595,000. 
This year the number of^basic programs has increased to 425 programs. 

The legislation directs the Commissioner of- Education to establish, publish, 
and distribute suggested model programs of bilingual education with respect 
to pupil-teacher ration, teacher^ qual if ications , and other factors affecting • 
the:- quai^fty of instruction offered in such programs. It is the responsibility 
of that division to review the application for those factors and determine whether 
they warrant funding' based ^on the direction of such^legislation. 

The Office of Education has considered at lieast tw^ ways of establishing bilingual 
educational models.. One way is to design a model ba'Sed upon certain desired 
gcr^ls. Theoretfcally, the modercan then be implemented and the process and 
outcome c&refully documerlted. An experimental design may be created in which 
variables in the model are changed and" the relationship studied. However, the 
^"Office of Education founc/ it difficult to implement such .an experimental design 
in bilingual education because of high costs and poor experimental* control , 



In 1973-74, as we looked nationwide, we discovered that what we had out-there 
was more serviCe\types of pVograins than experimental design programs. . In any 
event, because .of limited funds fn the area of research in bilingual education,, 
a realistic approach to begin establishing bilingual edwfational models has * 
been through" the identi ficatior/ of ,e)^mplary programs already in existence.. *>» 

Now 'this is the second'way to/find models; for, bilingual education. The selec- 
tion of four such programs wa(s based primarily upbn evi-dence of their effec- 
tiveness. Program effectiveness had to be .demonstrated through signficant 
gains in 'Engl ish language skills as well as' content area taught in the native 
language. Projects screened were required to include English language instruc- 
tion for children with -1 inlited Engl'ish skills, to provide academic instruction 
in the language of the target population, and to address the customs , and cultura.l 
history of the target population. Other criteria considered important in the 
selection of the projects were definable and des'cribable instructional and 
management 'components /nd resonable starting and continuation costs. Of the 
four models thaf were/^el ected , three were /rom TeXas--Houston Independent 
School District, Dal/as Independent School District, and Corpus Christi Inde- 
pendent School District. The program conducted in. St. Oohn Valley School • • 
District in MasscTchUsetts was also chosen as. a model. "Five, programs, sohie 
showing very good i^eslilts, were not selected because they had no documentation 
of their effectiveness. Of 96 projects which met major screening criteria, - 
89 had evaluations so inadequate that conclusions about their success or failure 
couid not be draWn. It became the, responsibility of the Division" of Elementary 
and Second'aBi^ffl^ic Programs to identify four models which met the criteria 
and to indiS|^the direction the new rules arid regulations should take to 
correct program deficiencies nationwide. As a result, the rules and regula- 
tions, of 4976 specify title control for evaluating or assessing the 'effec- 
tiveness of the bilingual program and title control for determining the^ 
types of experimental curriculum to be included for bilingual education; 
demonstration basic program. ' ^ ; 

Bfeginnrng in' 1977 each of. the four exemplary models will be 'field tested "through 
the use of project information packages. These project information packages 
for each of the four projects wilf provide educators with complete information 
and guidance for rapid development of programs based upon the design and ttiaterials 
of the exemplary programs. Ttie replication of each of the , four exemplaryj^- 
grams can demonstrate under whi\ch conditions the outcomes of the programs can 
be duplicated, thus validating the designs and establishing models.. The varia- 
tion in concentrations of children of limited English'speaking t^ility in a^ 
district, differences in lan^uaae dominance among biliiggual children, and the 
varying degrees of proficiencies in the second language, the lirtiited English 
'speaking ability and English speaking ability children participating in the . 
program, and' the amount of instructional time spent in each language are factors 
which suggest that different models or different model approaches may be'appr;)- 
priate in different situations. , Because in any model; all Of the Vanables 
which affect outcomes may not be known, careful documentation Of the i,mp e- 
menta'tion of variations of any model of bilingual education can be useful in 
identifying factors which are related to successful outcomes. 

Let's move now to the Division of Post Secondary^ducatioh (tejephone number 
[2021 2^5-2609) which I direct personally. Aec/rding to the 1974 Bilingual 
Education ^ct, this divisi'on establishes polic/to provide d inancial assistance 
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to prefgare personnel to participate in bilingual education programs, to train 
teacKers, administrators, paraprofesslonals , ajdes, and parents, and to-'traih 
persons to teacti and counsel such persons'. VWlTile classroom demonstrations 
include. some in-service training and cuVriculum^ development, they reach only 
a' small number of students. The 1974' Bil ingual EdOfcation Act addresses tfain- 
tng neqds by requiring that $60*million of the first $70 million appropriated 
/be u^ed for training, and that one-third ot the amourit above $70 million be 
^similarly earmarked.- These funds increa&ef the xapac-^ ty of the'natlon^s e.duca- 
/tion s^tem tro give teachers- and administrators the skills needed to provide 
bil^^ngual resources for chiVdreTi who can benefit from them. ' It is estimated 
that almoj^t 129,000 biM ingual education teacher^ will be required to meet ^e 
needs of .non-Engljsh speaking children. , D^tta. on the. number of such teachers^ . 
now available are being colTected the, National. Center for Educational ^ 
Statistics. Prfesent estimates indicate' that existing training pr'ograms 
'fn local -school system^ and in institutions of higher education do not meet 
the present or future needs to correct the deficiency., '■ ■ ^' ' 

Approximately $21 million was avj/arded to. local educational agencies and institu- 
tions of higher education in 1975 and 1976 tc support a vairiety of training 
programs. Approximately $9.4 million has been allocated i,n 197$ to provide . 
in-service training for about 14,000 administrators, parents, cotiQselors, 
teachers, and aides participating in 1976 funded' projects. ' The major work 
of the Division of jPost Secoljdalry Education, then, is administering and" super-';i?^^^^ 
vising grants: to irjistitutions Oit higher education.' These may be, stipends, . ^ 
schblarship grants! or institutional assistance, grants to universities' and 
colleges. Scholarships awardea by the local educational agencies assist • , 
redip-ients to obta;in degrees and/or accreditafipn in the/field of bilingual 
eduScation. About $6.5 million in 1975 funds provid€id^ trainership stipends ' . 
to;iT,273 personnel preparing for participation in local bilingual education 
projects. About $3 million in 1976 funds wi4l provide a stipend for 856 
trainees. Graduate fellowships are awarded to provide additional graduate 
training for trailers of teachers in bilingual education programs in institu-;^ 
ti>bns of higher education. These in turn will provide a resource for increasing 
th'e number of bilingual education teachers available for local school projects. 
•In Tiscal year 1975 a total of 474 fel lowships were* awarded through 30 univer- 
sities in 13 different states at a cost of $3 million. It Is anticipated that 
the time we fihish 1976 we will 'ffeve spent about $4 million for the support 
of 738 fellows. Again the grants "were awarded directly to institutions of 
higher education to' support the development of bilingual education , training 
capabilities. In 1975 $3.8 million was given to Institutions of higher educa- 
ti;bn just for in^stitutionaV assistance, In 1976 we gave out $'4^million for 
ijf^stitutional assistance to institutions of higher education. 

tfiijis.very encouraging to the Office'bf Bilingual education to see the efforts 
dlilthe many States that have now come forward with their own legislation. It 
i!^'lvery encou,raging to hear people like Dr. Gomez talkirrg about the Texas 
legislation on Ml ingual education. It is encouraging to see States now coming 
to 'the Office seeking information to prepare legislation in. their own States to 
provide for the assistance that is friuch needed by limited English-speaking 
youngsters. It is an exciting timeVight now. What needs to be done is to 
take a second Took at what is now availatfle, at what has happened as of now. ^ 
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Senator .Chacon: Tm Senator Chacon from a predominantly Spanish ^county V one 
of the biggest in Hevf Mexico, th*e county of Rio Arriba, r'm not^an educator, 
rm-lan attorney and a trial lawyer, and I bfecame' acquainted with ]bil ingual 
education in the State- of New Mexcio through tjie efforts of Our then director, 
Henry Parscual , whom. I, thinfe everyone knows. In 1973 we initiated our State 
bilingual act, which I sponsored, ^f^e^started out with a very antagonistic 
senate and legisl ature, but they^ wanted questions answered. I think'that / 
educators have to learn thrat^'n carder to pass things* through the legislature , 
^ju •have to answer questions, l%jA^f^azir\g what can be , done when there is- 
coordination between the legisl a tui«;^^^ the Departments of Education. I think 
orie o-n the problems we ^haVe throughout the States is lack of communication 
between th^ departments of educatiorf and the legislature. ' Henry Pascual and 
the otiber people from the department pf'educatibn came in wi^h the answers to 
the quaVtoons that were asked; and although we started* out with an antagonistic 
legisla\tureVJfl£hjen it came time to pass^the bilingual act in New Mexico, it was 

unanippus^ly.^ We got $750,000 the, first year,, the second year $1.5 
millioni and 1 ast year we went, to $3,5 million. Now we are vforking out' for- 
mula tolfinahce bil irigual education by direct appropriation as part of 'the total 
educ^tio\ial ^program, • • * . - ' 

As a meml^er of the education committee a ndv a member of the; legislative interim 
school st^dy coipmittee, Tm very reactive to the needs of bilingual education 
in our State. The population of New. Mexico 1s about 40 percent Spanish-Americans 
and we haye a. big Indian population. We're very proud 'of our^people ih New 
^Mexico, \ ' ' [' / 

Bill Deani i Colorado legislation in t>il ingual/bicultural education is unique , ' ; 
in that th^ intent of the legislation 'is so comprehensive,' Let me briefly 
touch upon its fowr purposes. Essentially our Tegislation is intended to' 
(1) improve performajicej"n reading, v/riting, and speaking ,in^ the English 
language, (2) improve school attendance and VeduCe the idropout rate, (3) develop 
positive self-concepts and ^attitudes, and *(4) ensure greater parental* involve- 
ment in school programs, 



I am, anxious, in iDr. Acosta's words, ^ see what'happens when we take a second 
look'at what is happening in the country in bil ingual/|)|cul tural programs. 
I am anxious to se^what that will reveal, .1 hope it;. reveals two things: . 
I hope that it revaj^ls the need for agressive yet erfifJ^'thetic leadership in 
service from the' federal government. Second, I^hope jt will reveal the need 
for coordination and consistency within and between the Office of Education 
and the National Institute of Education, particularly^ with- respect to evalua- 
tion jdpllars,. SEAs and LEAs need that help. - - ^ 

I hav^ ^ne question, and it has essentially three elements-; so Tm getting 
thredj- questions in .one; if you don' t 'mind, lYou stated in your address that 
the' oVfice of Bilingual Educatioh was going to tighten up the design of 



experimental evaluation of bilingual program^. First, coJld ^ou elarborate on ; 
"tightening uo;" second, when will we know the results of that tightening up, 
and ^hat are those factors; and then third, does this imply a preferred or-best 
instructional model? • . » .. " - ■■. 

\Dr. "Acostaf First of all, we. have to recognize that in the first five years / 
lofnati'onal bilingual education- programs, a lalrge' number of them were service/ 
'.instead of demonstration. By "ti^^tening up" we mean that the rules and regula 
jbions now" call for more speci f ics from theifLEAsl as to what it is they want W 
demonstrate in terms of. a model to determit^ whU works best with students or 
I i minted. English speaking ability. >rhe .L'EA tel 1 s the federal govecnment, oncf 
• they have ..found out whqit the specif ic^ variables We ^that they 'are dealiilg wph 
ih that model,, how long it is going to take themltp come up with an acceptar- 
demonstrati on- model for 'the particular area theyVserve. The rules and reguf 
■ then, now ca']^ for very-Specific infqniicition in an application to determine 
whether it is- for a demonstration model or a "semc^-oriented program. In/ 
the funding of 1976 we found the quality was bettfer, and the LEAs were corrVi 
through with what the Office of Bilingual- Educati6r> expects when we talk ^bout 
a bilingual demonstration mftdel . The Office of Bill in^ual. Education is really 
Ipoking for crucial achievement gains by limited" EVigl ish speaking abflity' stu- , 
'dents with those models that are being field tested. We are very excited now 
about the four identified models "because they havelshown achievemen-t gains 
among Mexican-American children' by the criteria utilized to select them. 
Mopefully the LEAs wil l look at those model§ and- seWjathat^ rfevisfpns can be 
made in whatever they are now offering to students. • • - 

Nancy Mendoza: My area of concern is very similar to that expressed by my 
colleague from Colorado. In Arizona our legislation is considered ojily per- 
missive legislation rather than legislation that mandates biling\jalr education.. 
The State legislation allows bilingual education programs to exist, but the 
constitution still says" all schools shall be conducted in English. We need 
reliable data to show these people who are not lookirig on bilingual educatron, 
favorSBly. We need tolegitimize it in their eyes. Since you did select four 
models, I would like you to discuss these four programs, identifying the areas- 
bf effectiveness which were considered in . their selection, espetially in view 
of these programs becoming models for the 'whole country. ^ t 

Dr. Acosta: There is some anxiety a§. to whether, these will become the models 
■for th^whole country or not. Only the field testing will answer the question 
■for us. Reviewing, specific elements in the models migKt help^ou to determine 
why it was selected. For example, from the very beginning of the demonstration 
program at Dallas, Texas, they kept in mind that they Wanted to determine 
whether by providing bilingual education to' thfe limited English speaking 
Mexican-American children, .the gains were going to be higher in "leading and 
math as compared to the Mexican-American children who were not offered that 
type of a model, Therefore, in- that particular project after three consecu- - 
tive years of experimentation the achievement. gaii\s were higher in reading , 
and math than those for Mexiean-American children not participating in the 
program. -The evaluation designed for that project, then, from the very 
beginning control ledjyhat it Was they wanted to find out. TRferfe was pressure ^ 
from the community thire. There were people in the community who- did no,t 
want/their children /o be in bilingual education at all, and there are stiir 
some communities in>^e' State of Texas who are opposing bilingual education on 
the basis that it his. not shown bilingual education helped those particular 
students. 'So the -LEAs do h^ve a major job before them to prove ihe content. of 
these programs-. . ' 
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This has serious implications for districts who really have not been satisfied 
;w.ith the testing instruments available or haye not found what is the bes.t 
instrument for that target population. Determining the effectiveness of a 
prj-ogram depends on a certain measure that is going to be administered. It so 
happened that in Houston and in Corpus Christi'they did not depend on one 
specific measure to determine effectiveness. They looked for control at the 
objectives of the demonstration program, and then tKey found those instruments 
that would be better for measuring certain elements of that program than others. 
When we looked at the achievement gains of children in Houston, we were relying 
not only on one specific measure but on the results of several of these. 

In Corpus Christi, the managem'^t plan of the progrjam, the curriculum, and the 
materials were used as constany factors to -stirlulate t^e children in acquiring 
the skills needed in the English language. This meant that the teachers became 
very concerned about the materrials in bilingual education that were not really 
reliable for their purposes. /They used the greatest number .of ideas, different 
settings, 'classroom raorganiz^tion^-al 1 of that contributed to the achievement 
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'But, there are only four prOgi^ams* I am sure yau will agre^e with me that ^ 
there are many others which c'aim to have effective bilingual education, but 
you still cannot find in them a good organizational structure for implementing 
such a complex philsosphy. Sc^'l can understand when a- parent complains or when 
the community complaijii^ that bil ingual education is not'showing that result.. 
This doesn't apply oi#y to bilingual educatiop. It's just that the others 
have not been scrutinized as heavily as bilingual education. 
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e people wh(|) packaged them di'd a'marvelbus job.. 

Dr. Arturo. Gutierrez: I couldrj't help but react when I heard Dr. Acosta say 
that the purpose ofl the bilingual program was to move children into the 
English language. Wei 1 , this'n^ay be the federal program's purpose, but the 
States' programs soJnetimes havd a different philosophy, and local programs 
certainly/have othe^ phil osophies. \We need to be very clear about what concepts 
of bilingual education we want to follow in our own State and in our own districts 
when we speak to peo|pl!e jabojt blilipgual edgcation. -^ur own biases ought not 
to become the gosfJel 
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Iri terms of models, we^have had certain parameters for programs^ c(f bilingual 
education. I think those parameters still stand. If you want to recognize ^ 
a bilingual program, you're looking for at least four components. You're look- 
ing to sei that you have a program that develops a child's primary language.^ 
You're looking for one that has* a child's second language development as a 
component. You're looking for the teaching of content in English and iYi the 
child's native language, and you' re' looking for >the area of culture and heri- 
tage permeatiaa the total curriculum. In terms of model programs, then, we - 
really dbn't.ffave a long way to go. Wf have parameters, and of those parameters 
all we do is shift either, length of time or amounts of language used for instruc 
tion in. one ar^a or another. Basdcally these are the kinds of things that we 

^Ire all about. . We have been in these. programs long enough that we ought not 
to be spinning our wheels in demonstraS:ion Rrograijis, particularly^since the 
other concern lies in the area of coordination. I think tha"t the National 
Institute of Education ought to have the responsibility for trying out those 

Tn^rams. Uader Title III,' if we have money fd^ exemplary types of programs, 
monies ought, to be spent in looking at demonstration tyf>es ,of programs in 
bilingual educatioi\;aS' well as- everything ejse. I really think that at a time, 
when we have recognizeTI there are. many, many children of limited English speak- 
ing ability in the nation that ought to get the help-^from the federal govern- 
ment in establishing these service prfigrams we so badly need and cannot possibly 
expand on our own sometimes in our own State. 

Finally, I feel that the area of coordinajtion spoken to in the law fs not one 
that IS really being taken .very seriously. As I work with the people in 
Washington, I find different groups ®f people working on/the same .kinds of 
things. For example, you mentioned a while ago that the role of one of the 
centers is to find out the kinds of materials that ar^ being utilized and 
tq assure that these materials are tiade available. Centers'have developed . 
materials without making a needs assessment to find what types of materials , 
we relpilly do need ;in our State. »The' Office of Budget and Planning is also 
doing' that same thing on a nationwide basis. There is a lot of duplication 
of effort that we're being saddled with. I think our tax dollars -ought .to be 
spent more seriously in the service kinds of programs we really need. ., 



Dr. Acosta: II would like to re^ond to the stimulating comment. I think that 
if is very well taken. I think that I would be one of the fir^t ones to agree 
with Dr.^ Gutierrez about the duplication of effort that exists nationwide. 
I think- that is why when Dr. Molina took .over the Office of Bilingual Educa-' 
tion about two years ago, he immediately made this observation. I would considei 
him to be the father of the national network centers because he knew; that the 
law specified coordination^ to him; and it became extremely important to move 
to the point Where we are now. The national network o.f centers is supposed 
to atcompKish what you are hoping tO:Se6. .1 don't know how long it's going 
to take before the other agencies recognize that a resource center, a resource 
training center, exists in Che arfea. the Office of Bilingual Education, two 
years ago saw that it was going to be difficult to bring about this coordination- 
coordinating training, coordinating the materials that were being developed 
nationwide for basic programs identifying areas where materials could be j 
tested, so the physical description is here nbw^fdr^ the typp of coordination 
we want to see. But I think it is human nature for people* to go their own ^ 
meV^ry way; then all of a sudden they come to our Offic^ of-^ Bil inqual Education 
for information. It is a matter of .redirecting all these peoplerto the proper 
channels 'of communication for the coordination that we're* tal k^ng about. 
■ ' ■ ■ ^- h ■ 
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■ - . / ■ . ■ ■ 

1 propose tOt^ touch on about 17 Items relating tjD bipngual education, and my 
purpose is to provWe for those of you who are new to the idea, of bilingual 
education' something you can takitf with you-TSomething you can use. Otherwise 
my efforts 'would not bh worth carrying out^ - . 

I think that one Df the more important things we must do cis educators is clean 
up the cobwebs thit exist in our minds. For instance, a quote from a distin- 

^guished educator, by the name of Cubberley, regarding minority people in the 

^U, S. says: ^ , 

Eve:pywhere these people settle in groups 'or settlements^:^, 
and set up their national mamers^ oustoms and observatides . 
^ * Our task as' American educators is to break up these groups 
or settlements^ to assimilate and amalgamate these people 
OB a part of our American race^ and to implant in their 
children^ insofar as it can be done^ the Anglo Saxon con- 
J.y ceptiVrt of righteousness^ law and order ^ and our popular 
gov^^pnment; and to qsjxxken in them reverence for our demo- 
cratic institutions and for tho6£ things in our national 
■ • life which we as a people hol^/to be of abiding worth. > 

Now, it takes at least 100 years to c^^ange^ cultural patterns in groups; but , 
I think it^ta^kes 800 years to dissipate this kind of thinking when it becomes 
institutionalized. In bilingual education in the United States we are faced 
with institutional policies that have proven to be faulty, deceptive, and / 
, unworkabTe. We know they do not work because , a great majority of the minority 
groups in this n6ti6n haye failed to achieve or to produce in the schools or ^ 
in society/ I think that, at last, bilingual education will open up the 
avenues and do away*with what I call the mental rape, the* intfel lectual rape 
of children. 

Let me discuss first the history of bilingual edujfation. I intended to talk 
to you today a"bout the impoh^ance of the origins of» bilingual education in 
the Greek and Roman time§^<^he times of Alexander the ^Great, and kf all the • 
Roman 'Emp.1 re.- Coincidentally, as I was going to San Antonio froml|j^nta Fe, 
lo and behold, I read an article in Time magazine which revealed the discovery 
of an empire dated as existing 2,-500 years before Christ, and from which they 
have uncovered 15,000 gr^at tablets, many of them bilingual— written in two- 
languages. So bilingualism \\d.% been treasured and practiced by people, by us, 
for a long, long time. ' 

Since we deal so much with Hispanic people, you should know that in the South- 
west there is a history of bilingualism which has not been obliterated despite 
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the fact Ahat the school as^n institution has ^one .about purposely to oblit- 
erate bilingual ism. Whether it has been done as a matter of negative policy' 
or positive policy, we will not debate, I have yet to find superintendents, 
principals, 3r teachers, in fact any educator who is out to do a bad Job- 
It is the policy i it is t\\Q misconceppions about bilingual ism thaf'we must 
understand, that they need to oinderstand- We Want to do a good job. We want 
to teach children and to help them. The history of bilingual education should 
'^clear away any misconception that anybody, has about the value of it. The 
value of bilingual. education is tremendous. Many people spend thousands of 
dollars trying to acquire a second language, and yet we have so many-yJii 1 d n^n 
coming to school with a language other than English which we have tried\y/ 
obliterate,' They come to school speaking another language than the language 
spoken in the school and that language hangs around their neck like a deadj ' 
bird, ^dmust do away with that kind of thinking. We must accept bilingualism 
as a .positive factor in the development of,children, 

BiWngual e^uQ^tion traditionally ha^^bfeen ?6r. the el ite, \\\ the 17tti century 
Spanish was kh^ cultivated language throughout the western world. In the 18th > 
century, -Frepch became tremendously inflijentlal throughout the world in the 
19th and 20th centuries,- English has become the language of the world, and. , 
there is a- reason for it, Thp economic and political power. of nations makes 
a* language consequential and desired. Why is it that if the rich want bilin- 
gual education for their children and go out of their way to provide it, why 
,is it that w^ woncier about the importance, the effectiveness, of it for children 
'who are already bilingual and in need of^ good programs, in need of intellectual 
development, jit is a question of i insecurity as has already been pointed ou1^, 

Linguistic ability has been fantastically irpportant in great historical develop- 
ments all over] the *world, except for one,, Hernando Xortez and his 485 people, 
his 485 men, would have never conquered the great empire bf Tenochtitlan with- 
out the help of a tremendously brilliant and capa^ble multilingual lady. Dona - 
Marina. ;We kn6w that. We know the tremendous advantages that C^rtez had 
because of tha^ one individual. And ^o rt ij that our bilingual people can 
be contributers, can be the promoters, can ^e tremendous assets for this nation, 
aW'tW natToh~M^^ fact'that the resource is there and use 

iifc. It is a significant accomplishment to be bilingual or multicultural. 

Bilingual educat'lon has exfsted m the United States for many years. Between 
1870 ^nd 1914 there were many bifingual school s--German bilingual schools, 
French bilingual Ischools, . In the State of New Mexico we have had bilingual 
educat^ion since 1848, Once again, it is how the power structure, how the' 
dominant society,^^!^ with the concept of bilingual education that makes i% 
or breaks ft. Bilingual eckication in the United States is not a new thing, 
but .something /is^ new: the fact that we have a- na4j^onal policy for bilingual \ 
education, misguided as it is. The national policyTs misguided because the 
Office of Bifingual Education says that the purpose of bilingual education is 
to get kids to function in English, That appro?ich to bilingual education is 
simply unintelligent. 

How about the philosophy of bilingual education? There are many; many defini- 
tions of phvlosophyl I found 13 listed in'my dictionary, and I took number 
ten. It says, "a system of motivating concepts and principles,'' All of us 
liye ^hy concepts ,and principles. We must accept the principle of bilingual 
education with its definition as a reality for the delivery of the curriculum. 



The philosophy of bilingual education, then, should be the delivery of the 
curriculum In such a manner that the languages and cultures of bilingual/ 
biculttiral students form an Integral part of the curriculum. Very Simple'. > 
Yet, I reallzesthet Is a broad statement. Poln^t by point, how can this be 
done, and wlw slibcrW It be done. 

First several errors In our thinking should be exposed. Number one, bilingual 
education Is not a discipline. You do not study bilingual education as a dis- 
cipline like you do mathematics or art or music. It Is not a discipline. 
Don't be fooled. Number two, any educational prograrji that Is conceived as 
remediation Is boufnd to have difficulties. Bilingual education must not be 
a remedy"* for something you ma(y consider an 111 or an Illness? Bilingual 
children are not mentally y\\ or physically T*ll or deficient In any manijer. 
It Is the curriculum, the^school , the policy, the administration that has 
difficulty, riot the children. The children come to you ready to learn. They^ 
have language and a culture that might be different- from the language and . 
culture of the books or of the school. -That Is not their difficulty, it IjS . 
yours. ^; . ' . • - ' 

' Another' It'emendous difficulty that we have In education is that we put so much 
emphasis uptfn performcmee. We saddle learners, especially children, with the 
responsibility of performing when we "should be making a greater effort to 
develop 'corrpetence. There Is a great differencte between competence and per- 
formance because performance b^ itself Is so'loaded with marginal factors that 
Impinge on that performance, like testing, for Instance. Test results never 
give you all of the things that the child can do. They give you a sample, 
and you take that saiw)le and label children In many different ways. 

Now and again I must/dl|fect my comments to the U. S. Office of Bilingual Educa- 
tion, challenging their^goaVs. It Is very erroneous to think that you can learn 
one language In terms of another. It Is very erroneous to think that you cari 
teach English in terms of Spanish. I learned English after I was 21 years 
old, and I did not learn it in terms of Spanish; but I do know that because 
~I had very exceTlen^t-schooTing^-4n terms of content,- inclu^^^ 
use that training as a source from which I could Integrate the learning of. 
English. Now, when we speaK of languages, remember t)ne thing: language is 
not important. Language Is absolutely not Importajjt at all, but you can not 
do away with it: You can spend $10,000 to build a' swimming pool. You can 
hire an architectV accoutrements, pour. the concrete* set up' the d>ving board, 
and buy aTl the furniture around it, but there It sit^. It is absolutely useless 
until you put^water in It. That's language, the medium in which we are operating 
our schools. Therefore, yoQ should not use bilingual education as a means 
to learn English. ^Ypu should use bilingual education as a means of very purpose- 
ful and significant 'intellectual development for children. 

Another consideration is tremendously important. If anyone here thinks that 
a transitional model that will take children from French or Chinese into English 
is goi^ to do anything good for children, forget it. Transitional models are 
copoutS They are absolutely no gojj^l. . When you use-^a transitional model 
you're telling kids, you're telling :their parents, you're telling the communityV 
"We're going to. use that language j^ou have and that culture you have until you're 
good enough to function' in ours, the Anglo Saxon, English-speaking world and v 
language." When you do that, you're defeating the purpose. Don't do it. y 
Don't do it.. / 
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That leads 4% Into the concept of language and culture maintenance. All of you 
know fhat we spend 13 years in/American^ publi.c sdiools trying to-transmif the 
values of this country, and when I say values I'm thinking total ly— social , " - 
polltrcal, economic— all that encompasse^rfducation. /'We spend 13 years in 
public schools doing this. As a tenth^Vaae Engli^+i tee.cher, I fpjjnd that many 
of my kids— middle class^ upper middle glass, lower middle class-^were vei^y 

.deficient In English skil^ls. I also know people with master's degrees and ■ 
Ph.D. 'degrees who are uwble to write an elegant letter, let alone a sophisticated 
report.^, If.you^^se the language and the culture of the child in the bilingual 
program foe three years or six years and then drop it,iyou can't expect that 
you have done your best. If you do, you are being dishonest to yourself and ^> 
you are being a fraud to the childrefi. So what does that mean? It, means that 
If you accept the premrse and if you take the, money, then j^Qu had better be 
committed to something that is intelligent and growing in .a p/ogram that has 
no finite line. You instill la the mindj of ;the Ifearner-the idea that a langCiage 
and a culture is. a precious heritage sfTra^-that he or she will take it upon himself 
to continuejearning "it throughout his lifetime, y have not s^topped reading 

'Spanish- or reading French^ or readlng £riglish. I have" not stopped enjoying that ^ 
trilingual gift or heritage or ability, So think in those terms. .After all, 
you are educators. You are educators, and you have in your^ hands the respon- 
sfbility for the future of thousands, millions of human beings; and unless 
you adopt philosophies and act upon philosophies that are significant and 
intelligent, then you will not be qarrying out your responsibilities. Please 
remember that and remember it -well, liecaus^the spectre may return to haunt 

you. \ ^ . 

■. * ^ v 

To restate the definition of bilingual/multicultural education, ft is a curricu- 
lum "del ivered^in at least two languages, one of which is English, and which 
represents the^ cultures of the students, being^taught. Please never think, 
never think,/|that by teaching cqntent master in a language otHer than English 
you are going to retard the acquisition of that subject matter or that copcept 
by children. I put myself before you as an example. I went to school in 
Puertof Rico. I went to the 13th grade; all in Spanish. I took two years' of 

English^a^ a Foreign Language- and those two years were taught in Sp^ * 

like we do Trench and^panish in the U. S. I came, to the United States, and 
in six'months I was ffWe to acquire the other language, pass the test, and 
He.t into the-AmericarWAir Force. , ' 

I have never seen a child, except for, those who are handicapped, bl ind or deaf ^ 
or dumb, have never seen a child who does not have a language which is strong 
enough,' sufficient' enough, to go into a school and be used for instructional 
purposes. That'^ basic. That's what thexhild brings to school. Now we have 
the school as a social agent here. What is the responsibility of that school 
to do with that child? If thcit child com#s with a language, I don't care what 
it is, and he comes to- the first grade, and he does not speak the language of 
the school , your responsibility and mine is to teach him thr^jugh the communlGar 
tion system that. hl^ brings without making a -value judgment. What happens 
/is that we immediately make a. value judgment, andJr^e think that kid is handi- 
capped--he doesn't know English. He/s not handicapped, you are handicapped. 
The school is handicapped because the school may not have teachers and adminis- 
trators who underst^ the language of the child. Tha.t*s not the child's fault. 

I . ' ' . 

The rest is developmental. Anyone who goes into the school goes in there for 
a purpose. The purpose is development, mainly Intel lectual , development. 
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^secondly social development; although the two must be integrated ln some way. 
There are systems to achieve that development regardless of the language that 
the child brings*, and that is the btJsiness of bilingual «Jucat1or. We're always 
talk*ing about' the needs of the children. We forget about the ne^ds of the 
school. The school has a responsibility to meet that child at his level of 
functioning, at his desire, his aspirations as a human being ^nd as an American 
citizen: The school has some needs, and one of the needs that that school 
system has is to establish a ^program that .wjll guarantee at seme tiW within : 
' a 12-year span, the student will attain full, competent functionality in, the 
English language. - , ; ' 

child who has never been put down* because^of his cul ture has e s^nse 
identity. He is not an alien in his own environment. He has t>ii1U within 
himself the knowledge of what .he is, and nDbody has ever said, "You are no 
good because you are brown" or "because you.speak that lingo" or "because" 
you eat tor-tillas." Culture the viord ^ powerful , and it has rnany* many 
meanings. .In American education injMplral, educators still do now know how 
^ to Identify culture and put it into t^^ctirriculum? We do have 1t. Let'ni^ 
make you br give you some examples, ^^aught tenth gr^de English as \ said, 
and in that tenth grade English, I made it a point to' teach certain books, I 
taught Silas Marner . Although many of Vou think it is an exercise in futility, 
'it Is not. I taught exercises from Beowulf . I taught poetry- 1 taught Frost. 
I tahght Faulkner. I taught the Legend of Sleepy Hollow . I taijght the Scarlet 
Letter . I taught the Old Man and the Sea. I taught excerpts from Bacon. 
I taught excerpts, from Shakespeare. "I taught excerpts from Milton. . I taught^ 
excerpts from Chaucer taught excerpts from Pierr^e' Teil hard de Chardin. 
I cati-go on and oh and /on. I know the cultilre-pf the English-speaking people. 
I mape it a point to iMrn it^ butyffiore important than anything else, I made 
it a point to have my students learn what was ihfere for them. In other words, 
I., taiight the greatness of English-speaking peop+i, as much as I could in one 
year, because I felt responsible. -^c. . 

What happens when we deal with the Hispanic culture? Where is Seneca? Where 
, is San Isodoro? Where is Calderon and Lope de Vega? Where is Cervantes? ' 
Murillo? Velazquez? Goya? Piqasso? Where is Cortez? Sandoval? Where is 
Murrieta? Where is Dennis Chavez? Where is El Cid? Where is Carlos Fuentes? 
• Gabriela Mistral? Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz? ^ This is our culture. This is our 
history. It is not in the book, and when it is, -it is distorted to the point 
of insult. This is the truth. You know why I know? Because/when I 50 to the 
school district I pick up the books, and I read them, I- take a complete series 
of social studies books, and I read them. I read your language arts books v • 
before I go and make a judgment.. What little there'is, is so distorted that 
it is insulting. 

Bili>igual programs as they exist today are limited to what /call obvious daily 
life item^s of the culture, and very few people go beyond u4m. What ^re they? 
They are the dress and the foods, a little religion, a f^ custOfos of the people, 
and we leave it at that. Do not. It is again an inson! We must not do it,. . 
The Hispanic culture is so vast and so rich that it pould displace the Anglo' 
Saxon culture and still you could take ten more years to teach it. V'e are 
older than the Anglo Saxon people. Anything and everything which is worth 
anything either originated in^ the Hispanic world or was filtered tbrougH th^ . 
Hispanic mind. There is a fantastic richness in the Hispanic culture. I have 
three thick volumes^ of children's literature written in the Hispanic toncjue. 
You find ve^y little of it in the schools. There is some. I m not castigating 
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all the programs. I have found some very b'eauti^Ml things 1n the State of 
. New Mexico, in Florida, and in California. 

What Is the New Mexico experience for 1-5 years? In 1961 I went to Miami, 
Florida, when the great influx of Cuban people came to. this country. I Jaa ^ 
heard of a bilingual elementary school in Miami, and i went to see it. i 
came back with a feeling that New Mexrco was going to get some bilingual educa- 
tion, by God, becauseHt was just too beautiful ^o pass up. J ?aw Cuban children 
who were happy, functional in tB*languages. I saw teachers doing a fantastic 
job, without problems. ^ The language was absolutely no problem. Then I Knew 
why. I knew that the self-concept of each and every one of those children was 
so nigh, so very well implanted, that it was just like eating cake to get into 
the English curriculum. That was the answer. I had visited ^choo 115 throughout 
New Mexico and the Southwest where I saw too many-sad fates, unsmiling children. 
It, is not, the nature of a child to be sad and unsmiling. >- , 

We obtained a grant from the Ford Foundation, an^l' we established gne three-year 
program: Our emphasis was very narrow— 30 minutes a day to teac^Spanish ' 
language arts and Spanish social studies. Three years later kid* In the fifth 
grade in the little town of Pecos, New Mexico, were able to read out of very 
traditional reading material published by D.C. Heath Company and designed for 
children in Latin America. They had absolutely no problems. To make sure 
-tha4-I-*wjts-on the r-i.gh.t-tnack».X-serec.ted.mate^^^^^ for Puerto Rican- , 

children, 1 selected a ^teacher' frort Chi 1 i who couldn"^ speal<" EiigTlsh^^^^^ I 
put the program in Pecos, New Mexico, which is 99 percent .Spanish-speaklng , ^' 
rural. I wanted to satisfy myself tha.t there is a- universal stream .flowing 
through the Hispanic world, and I could prove i^ in New Mexico because I knew 
New Mexico well. It worked so well that when we filmed those children reading 
-out of the material, discussing it in Spanish, doing math skills, concepts, 
anything you want,. I knew they could understand* ^ead, write, and discuss better 
than many teachers of Spanish who had master's degrees irf language. It was 
something beautiful to see.. ' 

From that experiment We knew the potential was there. And from then on we began 
fn' New Mexico; "In 1965 when Title I came out, I selected certain districts 
to put programs in. In 1967 we put a program in Las Cruces.' Let me tell ypu 
what happened., If^^tarted as a K-3 prog^m; then Title VII came along and 
picked it up. The kids are now in the 14th grade in bilingual education. 
''Three weeks ago I s^w a biology class being tauglH in Spanish in Las Cruces, 
and those kids that had come up from kindergarterji were in there functioning 
beautifully. In the sixth grade class I saw a teacher of a sixth grade class 
organized ^as ttie open classroom concept who was conducting an alternate schedule. 
Monday everything was done in- Spanish, Tuesday in Engl is h, Wednesday in Spajiish, 
Thursday in English, Friday in Spanish, and guess what, nobody, absolutely 
nobody," realized what medium of instruction wa5 being used. Nobody. Anglo 
kids, Spanish kids functioning in their curriculum in that language. Reading, 
writing, discovering, science, "mathematics, you name it, it's going on. You 
see, it can be done if you think right and if you clean up your cobwebs. 

'We were able to get elected to the U. S. Senate from New Mexico Senator ;Matias 
Chacon, a man who Was Mexican-American,' who had been raised in a*-e<}iTimunity which 
was -Spanish speaking, and who was very pr^ud of ^is language and his^lture. . 
He sponsored a significant bill for New Mexico. We d-id not want mandated 
bilingual education; we wanted an enrichment kiRd of bilingual education. 



because this Is what the minority groups of our nation deserve. No remedies,, 
ho mandates, ful* acceptance of their language and their culturfe, and a curricu- 
lum to enrich their lives. That's what we want. Matlas Chacon sponspTed that 
bill, and got the first significant funding level for It. Now we have gone 
through the courts, and yours truly-testified on behalf of the plantiffs. 
Now renember, I belong to the establishment. Tm still ,paying for it, but it 
doesn't matter. Ouh business Is the llves.of children and the develoj^ment of * 
their Intellect. ' . / - ' ^ ■ 

The Lau vs. Nichols decision does not mandate bilingual education. There is ^ 
not one reference to it.^. It's the Interpretation of Lau that requires bilingual 
education. I am sorry to say that because of that we' re court mandated, it hasn't 
worked. Somehow, mandates and court orders turn people off, especially those 
In the power structure. It is unfortunate. I think that we should .be more ' 
broadmlnded and reaflize that If this nation prides- itself on being a lawful 
natlbn where a democracy, rules, where tl^ law is going to dictate a great deal 
of oiir life, we shoU'ld respect the law andabide by it. Mandates creat^e'd a 
negative feeling toward bil Ingual educat1o^r^ arid all the information I have 
leads me to believe it has hurt^rather than promoted bilingual education in 
Its full sense. So, the message Is. that we have a duty to promote this type 
of education as a positive factor in chlldre^n's development, r^ot as something 
that will be a hardship for children. ^ • . . ^ 

\ ' . '■ ' ' ■' ^ • 

The original intent'of bilingual education was to include the'language and the 
culture of t|?e children in the curriculum ih 19B1, at' least in my State. T^^ . 
goals of bilingual education remain the same, although the interpretation of it 
leads it Into functionality jn English. Now let me say that English is a 
tremendously important language for this nation. Without it, we can't function. 
We recognize that. I: also recognise that ^ the quality of English instruction ^ 
fs perhaps the crux of the matter.. We have educators who, with good or bad 
intentions, have promoted Engl1sh..as a Second Language. Between 1961 #nd 1965, 
I was accused by very prowinant legislators 1n N6w Mexico of going- throughout 
the 'Stfite making English a sfecond^ry language for the State. That's not the 
idea.' Tlfeydea is that there is a discipline called English as a Second Language, 
•find there is- an ihtelllgent way to teach a language to childrenufso that tfiey 
become functionaU butwe have failed miserably in ESL programs, and do you ) 
know why? Because we try 'to separate it from, the streams , Of studies to which i 
children are supposed to go. Everything and anything that is taught in English 
jfo children who come from environments where the language and the culture is 
other than English, thafi curriculum should be permeated with the idea of English 
as a Second Language. ^Linguistics and psycho-logy should be used to' bridge the 
gap between- language functional ity and acquisition of knowledge, but we are 
still no,t doing it. ESL. is a mandatory component of a bilingual program. If 
you dqn't have it, you* are going to^fail. * 

We^have a few, -a very few, quality bilingual . programs in the United States. We 
are very fortunat^'fo have some"very good ones in New Mexico. I can assure 
-you that about 90 pefrcent of the bilingual efforts are bad.; Let me tell you 
why. Ih a typical bilingual program the kindergarten. chiTdfen are taught .^, 
discrimination of the basic colors, they are taught'' how to put their little 
foot putMn Spanish, and perhaps how to count/te 'five. If their second motor 
developmeYit is good, they may be taught a little song to go wit)*, the little 
foot. ^Then -they go into the first grade and count ^Aip t^ ten. They really ,/ 
solidfy the colors.' Then they learn the days of the week, and then they learn 
a song. ^In^ the ^secpnd grade, the numbers are increased to 20,. sometimes to 
50'. Three or *f our songs are added, -m^d now you dress^ the kids in costumes to 



aO^^XV ■ z-Ofi^s- u^rd grade they count tQ 100 sometimes 1,000, and 

,gou h^J the 5 fai^s ^^^neY how to make tortillas, and they have tac^s. 

^hey foo^e doo,,' ^nd ^^indow, and everything I's in Spanish, French, or 
InglHk^el have ,Jhd the . ^gars out of a child's life, four of the most 
Jrnpo'^^J^ Yo^atior^.^Ken terms o#' intellectual development, and what 

Mave >J^t fo> th^ti^;' given them one of the lowest functioning' aspects 

J^f edi^^U gi^'^^inemo^" ■^'ou niemory work is the narrowest, least- functional- 
al ^^^tion;^-jonaT Work- and we do it over and over and over. Don't* 
^duc^^g don«!Neavor=*fi a program like that. 'BUt don't throw away the 
Suinbeb Ple^^'colom^ ^^tabt and the dance. Don't throw them away betause 
W a^"n(ir.the so y have a beautiful function. They have what I 

rtW V Hav^.^surif^ "On. ' „ where the child begins to realize that the language 
Jnd h^K^^elf-'^ronm^f^J ^""'^Jling accepted in the curriculum, and he feels good 
■^bout en^j that« ^re-b^ jyst feeling good about it is good. But it is not 

^^tual . ^"^^nt. ^ . ^ 

/ithem .5 go . heyo"d that. They sS?y we're going'tif teach these ... 

Ai^ Qw^ogr^' ^uag^ d^^'^^^^nent'- ""easing skil 1 s, science, Spanish, and so forth. 
0Ut l^ijfif"^ fo^^^^°Pn all of the knowledge that has been pub- 

T|ish,e^i Is p3 J^IO 1 me *°]ogy» ''"n learning styles, in reinforcement, has been ^ 
/jompl^.^inc^^rgott^ ^sycno ^^^^ terribly lousy things in English, but those 
«ad tfjV^ly ffjat We n ^^^^^ so badly *in English all qf a sudden are 

^eaut;j "hgs, ause ^^^Ve b^e ^^-^g them iri Spanish. - Forget it. tt'.s not any 
!iOod. "^Ul shon are .g mind bv doing the .things in Spanish that didn't . 
>k t.^on't^'sh. ^l^cuit^-.- ^ , ■ 

\ ^ Engl ; • > ■ ^ . • 

d^^ 9o ' jrnrni3*''°n available to teach properly, toVteach the \ 
/;hil<ib^ ple'^^Ki^g st?? ^"^lo r^^ke sure that the content is within their grasp, 
f am ^^h ttii' fit >"e^5''ls,/^ synthesizing jtm^analyzing for you, the two top- 
Jeve.l ■ ^onS<^^^ skii^^*?. I do for children, ^ost of the material that I 



•jse i^^^^inKi'iried ^ we publ icatfons./ Let me give you the titles of thre 
Yhe D^.^ont3'ntal f^.^^vera ' .^of Jeap piadet^ Piaget's Theory of Intellectual 
'm^^'^X^^"'^ I^^^Sholo^H'TarigUra^.'l read a paper by Castaneda from 



ManV'Q* ^ ide^s^ luab^^ in biltngual education. A person who functions, 
■ tW^ci"^ theS^gs h^^ va'^^j^tural stimulus or sti4iiulation, he has a' wider 
^ociai ^ultiJ^cti®^ 5^^uble Language is a technical aid to c-onceptual develop-- . 
^ent- Intei^^y^is th^^"^^:' for thought development. The environment, in its^, 
^mageK ^mag^Ue^^Ptj^~^o°° giement for acquisition of thought. Language, then, > 
,js th^-^> is yox '^^tw^'^tive gnVironment and the individual; and they are 
^nsep^ "liedl^ By b^^J^n the 'function -in two cultures, one has a wider perspec- 
tive ^[^^ble-ijer St<-j9 abie^ ^^eat variety of images to thinl< upon. Develop- 
>,ent^'Qj'3 a/^>gu^g^^Ulus, a wider semantic range, which is tremendously 
VP°'^t:a two ^ngl''Sh .9iy^ has' fault, has a much narrower semantic range than . ' 
Apani^Jht. ^ Th^ » if it shift cognition codes is also a stimulus .to 
l^hoCigjiJ doeS^opi^^nt ^"^lity ,gt30Ut that for a minute. The bilingual/bicultural 
£-hil«l L clev^^ijct' Wi^ Thi'l'^^-tive range because he inter-acts and functions in 
^^s a af" ' ( 

'i^^'^^^ \^^'^^^r\ u Development Psychology of Jean Piaget (Princeton , 
/ tiJ-: naveLstra.nJ H. The^^ ^. . . 

• - ^.Van ^^q. He>.t' 1963;vr;,qet's ihpnrv of Intellectual Development (EngJewood 

• cii^n^insC' p^erl^?*^. ^rf^^- — ^~ — ' • - ■ ■■ ■ 

' - ' ^ ^-^'V-f^y^V^J^^'^VniiQ^^^^ Language, trans. Eugenia'sHanfmann and - - 

• • va'' ' °*^idge» 29 - . • " 

^' 20 . ■ ^ , 
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double settings; so his biological organism must accommodate tho^e two. If there 
Is a psychological theory that works, 1t Is that theory of assimilation and 
accommodation. It's a constant battle^ It requires constant effort frqm the 
Individuals Then there's a cognitive style that may differ, Thfe Spanlsh- 
orlentqd researchers say that the Spanish-speaking child, because of the culture. 
Is what t'Rey call a field-dependent Individual . Now fleld-depertdent Implies 
Gestalt. All the researchHhat I have read dealing with universals of intel- 
lectual development do hot support that theory. For my thinkirfg, the generfall- 
iatlon Is too risky.- 



Speech ,- Thought , gnd Cognition as IJt Rela'tes to BjUngual Edudation 

The matter of speech, the matter of' language is a very controversial issufe in 
the Southwest. It's ^controversial only because in the Southwest the Spanish 
language and the Spart'ish "^culture do not enjoy prestige. In ^ny society when 
the language and the culture do not enjoy prestige, then something happens that 
makes the children sometimes completely dysfunctional in the classroom-. What 
I'm saying now applies tp Spain, France, Russia, China, Japan, Viet Nam, Kferea, 
any of those places. It is sociological in nature, and it is human in nature. 
In the Southwesjt the .Spanish language— in terms of phonolog^y, sound system and 
syntax, the ;structure of the language-'-is no different fror^Spanish that is 
spoksen in any part of . the Spanish world; ^so the idea that many people hdve that 
a "Tex-Mexi-lingual" is not accepfed anywhere is very erroneous. The idea that 
the Spanish in New Mexico is not good enough beea^use ^it is' not Castil4aii -is — 
absurd. Every regiorf 'in every country develops lingurstic becularities accord- 
ing to the sociological development of that region. The English spoken in 
Austin is very different from the English spoken in Lubbock. \ ' j ^ • 



^hat happens to^ children when a judgment or prejudgment 
they speak, especially if it is forbidden in t"he school 
talked about in a derisive manner? ' What happens is that 
immediately says, *'What I s^Deak is not good en'ough. My 
my parents are not good enougn| therel^ore, there is som 
^arid there is something wrong with the community and the 
That is very devastating for children, and it affects%h 
and their learning capabilities to a tremen4cjMS degree, 
go into classrooms and observe the behavior of children., 
garten through grade four or five, and you can see. 



is made' on the language 
or the playground or 
the mind of tne child 
parents speak that way, 
thingj wrong with me. 
home from whicjn I c6raB, " 
eir learning potential 
Al 1 yoi> have to do is^ 
especially iry kinder- 



Philosophically speaking, every educator from the state superintendent to the 
janitor in a school' has to ^accept, value, -anc^ reflect two ways of- thought ia 
their behavior towards children from linguistic backgrounds or cultures which 
are diffeirent from fngfish. In thie} Southwest the people of Spanish heritage 
have not enjoyed the privilege of jiaving their language used as a means of \ 
communicatiop at professional' and governmental levels, Spanish is not used in 
the media and newspapers, television, or radio. It is not used in the schools 
as a mediunf of instruction, * Because: o.f this situatif^n, itsvstatus ^oes down. 
When the status of a language is reduced, the semanti^range 6r^the language 
begins to narrow down, unjtil-the language becomes a lan^^jage of very basic 



Deeds; and the vocabulary 
development is diminished 



their language when they.efiter school. 



that is usually expansive in 
That gives-, children a Limil 



re for all conceptual 
functional ity oa , 
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We have 1n schools a mandate from the people to educate all children, and that 
education is dictated 'to a great degree by books. BooJcs are the means of 
educating people. They are still the primary squce of ellvcation. The learning . 

" of man is stored and retrived at will in books.- In Spain, ^because the people ^ 
decided that they were not going to leave usage of language-fas important as 
it is-^up-to change, they created the Royal Acadfemy of Language which regulates, 
stand/ifdizes, and passes judgment on correctness; Its staff. consists of very 
highly educated people. Some people. reject standardizing the language, but in 
my personal opinion and Experience I find it a highly desirable thing. Whether 
you agree with the idea ofv an academy of language or don't is immaterial, t)ut 
you must agree that books are exceedingly important to society. Books reflect 
"the «iucated level of speech" of the people who use the language. We spend . 

^untlipss hours and a lot of money trying to teach the young people of this 
country'how to j^ead and how to Vfrite educa^d English. We.don't escape that, 
none of us. . ' - ' 

In bilingual education yo5 have to consider tlie vernacular of Spanish used in 
the Sov^thwest and the books written in the standardized Spanish language. 
You have to make a value judgment, and therein -arises a conflict— a conflict 
dealindVbasically with langitege. What do we do? Do we use the vernacular? 

'Do we a$e" the standard,, and why? I hope that . I have defended the vernacular, 
enough to show that it is tremendously important; but I must defend the standard 
languag^e because books are the repository of the- knowledge of man and contain 
a vast ^treasure of knowledge and^a vast treasure of cultural heritage that we 
want our children, our Hispanic children in bilingual education, to have access 

~tTy7~If Hfire want-to-ogen-that- tre* for those children, we had better accept " 



the fact, that we must teach the standard language to those children. 

The argument, then, becomes one of philsosphy. Not only that but.;9lso of the* • 
practical;' aspects of education in bilingual programs. Those of. us who have • 
taken tTie|responsibil ity "of exercising leadership , in bilingual education, tl^Qse 
of us whOikre attempting to establish new bilingual programs, must understand' 
both argur^ents and know the value of each. It's not a matter of doing one or 
the other because it's not a questidin of one or the other. It i,s von.e af value 
afld integri^ion. . ; • 



ave.as Hiiiman beings a tremendous gift, and that gift is our intellect, 
eternal questiofi— although I 'm convinced it's 1-ike the chicken and the 
-is which comes first, is jt thought or is it language? Well, there is 



We .have 
The 

egg--is which comes first, is jt thought or is it language? Well, there is 
research to prove that thought orl-ginates in Ihe^ brain separately from language; 
but a^lie timfe or another thought and language meet.- The research psychologists 
suagesf that around the age of twa to three years old, the child all of a sudden 
begins to ■ realize that^speech can be used for the development or expression of 
thought. So that he beg-ins to put the two together ,^and^ they become so meshed 
that many of ui really don't seem to" be able to say whicti -is which'. The best 
way to think abbiit it is that speech jS a technical aid to -thought. It's one 
medium by which thought can be extended or expressed. 

But, thdn, what ik -thought? I Tike to- think about language' .andVthouglit in this 
manner. In this age we have automobiles which are fantasticaTU complicated 
and beautifu'l machines, the product of an advanced age. They cofet a lot of 
money and come^^in aill sizes and shapes. Well, speech is the samft way, but 
speeGh~ doesn't go anywhere just like a siat doesn't go anywhereMjjjIthPut a passenger 
in it. ' Thought. is- tha-t passenger carried by speec/T^Both brfcom^ interrelated, 
so beautifully interi^'connectecl. Does thought influence speecft, or do^s^ spe«:h 
influence thought? Perhaps they help each^^other. tiobojiy knc^s, 
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I recommend to anybody who 1s an educator, any teacher, superintendent, consul- 
tant, or whatever, get hold of a book called The Nature of Intel 1 IgenceV \ 
In that book there are several statements that will convince you that What >/e 
call IQ Is baloney. People assigning IQ's to kids at age five and six may be 
doing trerrfendous harm to them. If you look at child as a biological organism' 
you know that a biological organism evolves and grows a(fid strengthens and that 
' the brain grows- and matures just like any other part or the body, .Intelligence 
depends on that very process; therefore, Intel llgence^rows and matures too. 
At, age 55 I am still capable of le'arrilng. It may veny well be that the ability 
to'grow Intellectually something that Is eveiilastlng until we die. If 
that Is the case, we are doing great harm to a child by thinking that If he 
has 110 IQ, thfiit 1s fls. far as he ever can go. ' 

, / % r . ' ^ ^ ' 

The, term "limited English speaking ability" Is hfeard all over^the place now,* 
People in civil rights are using it, the U*S.O,E. 



Is using, It, everybody. 



Generally wh^n you'say "limited English speaklnglabillty" people Immediately 
believe the child speaks mdre Spanish or Navajo or French than he does English, 
-No, that Is not the. case. Please don't think th<tt way. Think "limited English 
speaking ability" In terms of what a m1ddle-clas!i Anglo child from a well-to-do, 
comfortable home with educated parents, a television, and books, and all of the ^ 
' things that we think of when we see children portrayed in Americant^xt books, 
'Think of that child, and then think of this Mexican child or thislndran ch>id^ 
Think of it In that way because our problem is not that the cf:\ildren have 
^another language at home and because of that langjage, jthey Can't speak Engi-jg^^ 

The problem Is that the Mexican child or the Indikn chill.d is unable to perform 
-JLljiguls.fclcally on the level of. that other* cjiild fiir whom American ^books are 
written and the American curriculum o"s designed: 1~~™t; —---^^.r^- 

Except for immigrant children tfie majority of the Ethnic groups in the United^ 
States will have some knowledge pf their home language, but more knowledge .of 
English, How many times In our schools do we think that because a child can 
follow 5ome simple directions and answer^ yes and ?4 thai^he has enough English 
to function in the curriculum? Yes, he- understands b^ecause he gives yoq a sur- ' 
face appearamce that he u.nder stands. Language is ytery domplex. Mental opera- 
tlonsSare very complex. Aaving two mediums of reception very complex. 
How these things interplay^s tremendously important, Aj child may be at a 
stage of intellectual cfevelopment that when he'recetves signals which depart, 
from, his cha-j/is of speech, his mind, now functionihgl like a computer, may mi/ss 
a^ great number of cues and absorb a very narrow semahti'cjor syntatic r^nge. 
So another big problem^in our schools is the teacher 1 who j is monol itrgual , who 
Is unable to understand the complexity of bilingualigm or the nature of it. \ 
That teachet may decide a child is English speaking, \theij*efbre, he doesn't need \ 
bilingual education, ' > 

^ . • r 

Let's go into 'the thought patljjbrn. hrom the'ti-me thelchild is born until he 
is about two years old, he is operating at a sensory mptpr level in which' he^ . 
touches, experiments, "f^ds his" mind 'through his body,! He forms images in^ 
his mind, bilt they are fuzzy. By the time he*s^four years old he has pi^ogressed 
'to using language, ^acting upqn objects, and using symbal's. Then we have to 
worry about htJtv kids acquire concepts*, Well , visual images and tac-tile images. 



Hunt,M, V, Intelligence and Experience (New York: Ronald Press, 196n 
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bO^^rtht^^^ » qestalttc, and^ partial, are the main ingredients for development, 
W2al rt^^elopment. The rijaterial is. being stored. If you think, of intel- 
le^ J-ehrif^^iopment or concept acquisition as an. inverted pyramid. which is 
n^^ rtind '^Q and think of h within a network", then that represeats the way 
tH^ ?X Vft^^'^ks.' "^^^ thought and speech coming together for those first five 
of %sU:i^^ have al ready; formed in this young human being a pattern for 
i^^ile hft^» dictated- pritnarily by the language'of the home and by the culture 
0^ IV community, and- the peers. - That human being has spent a tremen- 

joUS'J' '^^ortant six years of his life 



building up that system. 



WH^^iust'^M'^^ when that child is ^jrought into the school— and for all children, 
trem^^i can-American kids or Navajo kids, but for all children-- there 
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tren, ^^lcan-"'"=' lean ki<j:> ur inavaj-u Mua, uul iui a.i I <-MiiuicM — uiic. V. 

^nt >k '^dous chcinge from the home to the classroom. Whether you like it 



I- Sot th^'^^ous chcinge from the home to 

o^j the-J^ language of .the classroom, the language of the books and the. culture,' 
aO^ ntaooo'^'^oundings of the clasps room are different from home. Who has the ^ 
ad^jnfl tu^ The advantage is given the middle-class Anglo child.. I'm not 
s^^hP? th^^ middle class is bad. I hope that all of us.aspfre to something , 
'\ii9[c ^V^^ middle-class. I certainly do. I, aspire to the top. the elite • x_ 
cl^^!|^e^ best that I pan get. I have been doing that ever since I can 
r^^midrii I don't ^ant to belong to the lower classes. . Who does? So I don't 
5^y MeM^ class" in any kind of prejudistic manner.. The American textbooks,i. • 
t^^Jhe Dik^'^ curriculum guides, the American school, the American environment 
](} ^ 0? L^lc schools ijs built, and rightly so, -for the American, Anglo, middle- 
o^ther r 9her childo if you have a child from another linguistic groups, 
&<^^ i\k a Hure g'^oup, another social group coming in, he has the disadvantage 
pot ^v^htage. . . \ . . ' ' 

N''*' does^^'^t putting two and two together. Why is'it that one performs and^ 
q(\^ or Hi Think of all the possibilities we have' discussed. That Chicano 
K"^ syste '^^ic kid is at a tremendous disadvantage, and it Js fiot his fadlt. 
Tf'^t peon*? is built to the advantage of one ^g roup and not 'the other. That's 
wf*^ <s ^ mecin when they talk about equal educational Qpportunity, '.equal . • 
aC^c O.B« ^^ucatio"- That's theH<ey. It's not that you Anglos are a bunch 
of ^'hav«^* It's that \those kids 'are not getting the chance that the other 
■ • Npw-Qur task is to find out how to Mediate that.' ! 

"^^4onal speech and thought to be/ mutually serving,' speech ''ha-s to-becofne 

y^L^Hd, thouglit. has to become verbal; then they become mutually serving." 
Tl^ it U^^ you^warit. You want to marry these two things' together. Believe 

use tH't: easyi but l admire kindergarten, first ^grade, second grade teachersV- 
■b^^Jonal^^V do a fantastically, beautiful job of this. They make speech 
' r^* e of niake thought verbal . The only problem that we haye--and ^the 
c^^^ fe^\\^ Is tl^e teacher preparation instjtution--is that tiany £eachers do 
n^Vloa^^^ at what time you must make the two come together. Sometimes we 
0^ n thevi^^ ki^^ with tremendously abstract thinki/ig,, symbolic thinking, ^ • 
. -wl^^ ^6"n6t >ead/^r it. They are unable to profit* from it. ' 

fli^^^ o^^'" «»re very important stages of development in speech: ; the ndtural 
g-t^As ^J'^^ babl>lingvstage (ages 0-2); thk physicat stage' {ages 2-4) when "^^^^ 
i^^^^^c^^ body i^°^^ent lead tff' imitation and" recognition; the external ^ 
(7?^ tiorn • ^tage. (ages 2-<6) when using; speech dissolves internal -problems— • . / 
qU^Js too 9» j-elating words to objects, sWicretizing, globalizing; puttihg 

oc\\ hE^^heV labeling. cQmirig to a Conclusion, and using the ch^iin of 
6Pnce f'^'^esgnttng the thought. Kids bggin witti just worfis or' sounds... They 
^cjva' . little phrase's and begin expanding.. - Soon they ar^e using the chairf , 

^ ■ .33. - - ■ ■ V,. 
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of speech, and they are able to 
takes place/ By the time the ch 
language, rrom then on all he 
Now he Embellishes by using 



talk. Finally the Internalization of speech 
Id Is six years old. he has mastered his native 
dbes Is enrich, expand. He knows the basics, 
transformation words, conriectors. 



That process Is tremendously Important to think about In bilingual education 
because It has to do with values, and that cgjricerns the development of morality. 
When you sdiy morality the word ccnjures up a contrast of morality versus 
Immoral Ity. I don't mean that mcrallty Is a code of ethics and values by 
which a group lives. Morality Is, developed In children again by stages. The 
child, by ages one through seven,' thinks of the world as the ancients did: 
"The world Is the center of the universe, and everything revolves around the 
world." The child is the center of the universe, and everything revolves 
around him, and he develops a pattern of behavior-^accordlng to that conception. 
If a tree falls. It falls In reVctlon to him. during this time span a child 
does not understand the rules thct govern his peer g^roups, his family, and 
so forth. He ma> be able to follow them, he may be able to go through a 
stimulus-response pattern in obeying and doing certain things, but he can*t 
understand why he Is punished foi[ doing things wrong. All .of the rules that 
the child learns, by age six are ^ust stimulus-response. Stimulus-response 
learning occurs -at a very low leyel. 

The age of seven to 11 has been labeled as the age of Inclptent cooperation- 
The child begins to acquire a sense of social character and a sense of social 
morality. He begins to really grasp rules, and he begins to see that rules ^ 
may be flexible. That Is when you hav6 the argumentative stage In children, 
when he may not agree, but he still does not have an external point of view. 
It;S beginning to develop^, but he does^ not yet have It In his grasp. It Is 
only between'the ages of 11, 12^, and ISr-and then it varies, and let me say 
that In all these things that we lare talking^ about there Is what psychologists 
call the age of differences. The child may be acquljing some mental structure 
here, some speech structure here,, some mora^l-ity structures here, but we ffaven't 
found a way to do It. In the morjallty of children the genuine ^cooperation 
stage Is ages 11, 12,1-3, Don't feel tpo bad bfCause I'm 55, and I haven't 
reached that yet. In hfere thert he bejBins to see what is legal, what Is not 
legal, when he is^able to discuss an0 argue and come to understandings. 



If you think of morality In educa'tion iand think of .yqur social j^ies curriculum, 
you will be making a lot of ch^inges. But. why dcKl brrhg this up? Because each 
et^jrilc group has its own moral education that tt Imposes on. children, and these 
varty. Even ethnic groups that have^been here flor hundreds of years still main- 
tiif their own. We may be imparting all of these things unconsciously. It's 
Important to minority group kids tiecause thelre^lll be a conflict between them 
andHfehe Anglo Saxon middle class. So the world the child comes from becomes ^ 
v^y wide and very large and 6ffe^n conflicting, and those conflicts will have 
to be facedrtn billnguai^educa^ion. * Don't spend any' t^me teaching and emphasizing 
the obvious, the universal, the tunings that alVof us do as human beings. It 
Is the cqntrast that -we must understand and com^. to grips with. 



Discussion Panel 



Dr. Ariturb Gutierrez, Texas 
Rositia Cata, Arizona 
AblelMcBrnde, New Mexico 
Or. .Bin Abrams, Nevada 



Dr. Guti6frez: fei'lingual education is interrelated to culture which is a very 
integral part of \^very bilingual curriculum. One of the problems, of course, is 
that none of us really understands the different, cultures wel 1 enough to. teach 
about* them with Linderstanding. In many j^i lingual programs most people emphasize 
/-the music, the food, the dancing, the dress. So we all have 
lave big sombreros, and we never move beyond that particular 
're saying is that we really need to look at things much deeper 

for example. Or in terms of how one group] 
cowardice and bravery--those things that 
ethnic group and different in another 
/Of how we live our lives or where our values really lie. T^is 
is very much neglected in helping teachers a.nd schoo'f^dislricts 



the most obvious 
pinatas, we all 
level . What yo 
than that. The 
views responsib^ 
are'^cons'idered 
ethnic group, 
is an area tha 



conflicts that exist, 
1 ity. Of how we view 
to be one thing in one 



implement thes(e programs, 

S / ' ■ ' 

There is a deep and a formal culture involved with baptism celebrations, weddings, 

funerals, and just a whctle page full of things. These are tTie kinds of things 
we should be looking at; however, it becomes very difficult because every com- 
munity, nation. State, or city has its pockets of idiolects, diale^iis-. It's 
the same thinp 
at them. ' 



with beliefs, values, and -attitudes. It depends on'how you Took 



Dr. Abrams:" I was just thinking about the 'afternoon over at the Institute of 
Texas Cultures, and that was rpy impression entirely. It was a very beautiful 
enterpr,ise; and the shows and all of the* plays were quite interesting, but I 
wonder /about parading chtldren through there. It is- simply surface. 



and 



Dr. Pascual: There is a g^reat advantage in getting old because you i^eadyand 
you refead, and you begin to understand. One of the bi^^istakes we make is that 
we jump over the river and don't touch the flowing water. There is an awful 
lot of redding and intet^nal izing which we must do i/i terms of psychology, soci- 
ology, the way that societies are funded, live, and transmit- information before 
we get into the actual stuff. Teachers are^ victims » jumping across to the 
contact and what do I do tomorrow without r^eally understanding why^ it is that 
Tm going to ted'ch the breakfast, lunch, orange juice, or whatever. There is too 
much jumping over without really understanding basics. We need. an awful lot of 
trans>ating. All of' this material is couched in an unintelligible language, 
it's^got to be done and redone. Are teacher trainers at fault for not doing 
that? Thjs^is jwhy I come out very negative against curriculum development, 
teeause in ^ mind there are so very few people who are qualified to develop 
"curriculum. ^ ^ ^ 

Dr Abrams: I know there' are States thathave the same kind pf certification 
requirements that were introduced in Nevada in 1964. The State board^put in 
the teacher certification requirement of tfiree^ni vers ity credit hours n 
multicultural education, which, on the surface, is soipethmg; however, I think 
That such a course is just a once-over^l ightly of different characteris^^^ 
of different ethnic groups, and some of the teachers are quite turned off by 
the whole thing. 

. ' 35 



< NEWS FROM THE PpTOMAC 

by 

Thomas L. Johns 
SchoW Finance Program Officer^ 
Bureau of El eiTientary-Secpndary Education 
USOE, Washington. D. C. 

I realize that school finance is not the primary interest of this audience, 
but I know you are aware of the inevitable friction between programs and 
V dollars; and if programs, such as compensatory education, special education, 
. vocational education, and ,bil ingual education are to achieve aw adequate finan- 
cial quarantee in the State schdol finance formula, then adjustments in these 
programs must be .incorporated structurally into the State school finance pro- 
gram. Otherwise, funding will be subject JiG the vagaries df available federal 
resources, local wealthy and local) concern. In virtually every State there 
are categorical programs or pupil /adjustments for such programs as special 
education and; vocational education. Approximately 18 states have programs 
for compensatory education which are funded at the State level. Some of these 
are merely' gestures, but some have substantial mon>ey behind them. 

' A f ew States have provided mgney foKb1| ingual education; but these are only 
a few, and these States have only recently included sucli^justments. In the 
60' s we had federal money put in for special education an^Tfor compensatory 
education,* and these federal wograms acted as an impetus for States to include 

^-adoxrslnTTeTrtsHrrt has. become dv^i_lj!._. 

able for bilingual programs, and I'm sure that this will* have the effect oyer 
th^ years of stimulating additional State inteJrests and guaranteeing State mon^y 
for bilingual ed,ucation. , 

Now the reason why the State puts adjustments in orputs special mbney^in or 
puts 'guarantees* of money In for special programs is that concerned citizens 
lobbied for the legislation for particular programs. In recent years the • 
lobbies for special education both at the federal and the State level have 
shown a remarkable degree of success' in achieving high levels' of State fund- 
' ing or program guarantees for special education. 

The point is, if you are. trying ,to get States to consider putting in a State 
funding for a special program, such as bilingual .education, the best time ^ 
do it, ffhe most effective time to do it, is when States are evaluating and ^ 
developing. State school finance programs. In the next two years, virtually 
- every State in the United Stat^ wi.ll be undergoing a comprehensive review 
of the State school finance program. Why? Because- we' re providing money, to ;. 
the States to do this*. Now I don't mean to imply that States evaluate their 
State scrfool finance plans only when federal money is ava^>fbre; that's not 
, > true. Much State funded school finance evaluation has' gone on in recept years. 
V'nunAer of States routinely evaluate their program every two or three years, 
but the fact that we are now providing federal money to Statfes for evaluation 
of State school finance programs and for the developmental? State school finance 
programs is going to be of tremendous importance across'^e nation in encouraging 
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States to undertake these <:omprehensi ve studies. Now why. should you i)e Inter- 
ested In this? I repeat, during these periods of evaluation and change, during 
these periods when you have committees looking at their State school finance 
program, when^ you have legislatures looking at State school finance programs-- 
this is the time that if you want to achieve adjustments in State formulas, 
If you want to have bilingual education or Any other program recogniaed 
structurally in your State formulas-- this is the time you should make a 
maximum effort, this is the time you should become concernecj. 

Let me briefly describe some of the programs through which we are providing 
money to States, and then let me spend a few minutes discussing the possibili- 
ties of your involvement ir) this program. The title of the program, part of 
the 1974 amendment,' is called Section 842; we/call it assistance to States for 
State equalization planning. We haven't h^afd much about it because it is 
only recently that we have gotten money to fund it. This summeji^ during the 
transition quarter we got $3 million, and in October we, got an addtional $lp.5 
million. That's only $13.5 million, but for school finance research it is a lot 
of money. The State of California has an entitlement under this program of 
$1 million. The State of Alaska has an entitlement under the program of $100,000. 
Every other State ha^ an amount in between that based on the ratio of their / 
population to the population of the States Sis a whole. ^ / 

The legislative purpose of the program was simply this: to offer to^reimburse / 
States for money that they have spent in developing State school finance pro-^ 
grams which the federal government considered *tb be equitable State school / 
finance p/ograms, and the law said that the Commissioner shajlwrite guidelines 
to deterrriine setting forth what is an equitable program. We did that. We 
wrote eidht of them, and one of them I think you should be particularly inter- 
ested, in/ The guideline dealing withi^cost variations says^ "State school finance., 
programs shall be designed to identify those pupils with greater or varying 
educational needs and take these needs into account in the State school finance 
4)rogram." The eligible applicant is the State department of education unless , 
State law designates otherwise. 'In three States that have applied sp far, - 
we've given grants to agencies other than the State departments of education, 
but by and large the appl icants vil 1 be the State departments of education. 

There are two procedures under which you can participate: If you think you 
have a pretty good State finatie^ plan, like New Mexico^ Utah or Florida, then 
y^u simply submit a description of your State law. We will look at itv and if 
we think it meeJts our guidelines, we approve it. If you can identify money 
you spent in actually developing that State pffan, we'll write you a check for 
it. In the case of Utah, Flori'da, New. Mexico, and a few other States, we've 
done just that. Most States, though, are not ready to submit their State 
school 'finance program and say, "We think this program is. good enough that we 
are willing to submit it to you fight now, in its present form, and have it 
aoproved. " Rather, these States are Submitting proposals to us to develop 
State school finance programs. They will submit the program which they even- 
tually develop to us, and we will examine it. If it is acceptable, we will, 
approve it; but 'in the meantime we will advance money, to these States during 
the development procfess. ' • 

To date we have hadv28 States apply, six have submitted State plans, 22 have 
submitted, proposals to develop State school finance programs. Now of thi^tates. 
represeri^d here. New Mexico, Montana, Oklahoma^ Colprado, and Utah hc^.vey^pl led 



under the program and have received grawts to date. Of those States, New 
Mexico and Utah hav^ submitted their existing State plans and have applied 
for retroactive reimbursement. When we send the State a retroactive relm- 
Jbursemerrt, it becomes their money; and we have no control over it. They can 
deposit it to th^g general fund, do nothjng^with it, or they can spend it on 
school f/lnance evaluation. Both Utah and New Mexico have, although they are 
uifJder no obligation, decifeB to take their retroactive reimbursement and spend 
it\on school finance evaloation. 

\; 

Whatxmight your involvement be in this program in terms of bilingual education? 
If your State has not yet applied, and your State finance program does not 
incluae an adjustment for bilingual education, or in your view that adjustment 
is inao^qu^te or unfairly structured or you think the existing adjustment 
or the fisting guarantee or the existing fund for bilingual education needs 
to be evfl^^uated in terms of cost, in terms of effectiveness, in terms of need 
of childr^Ti participating, then by whatever means you think is appropriate, 
I would bring to the attention of the people who are preparing the application 
under Section 342 or the policy group which is directing the preparation of 
the application your views or the. views of the people who are interested in 
bilingual education that the bilingual education component be included An the 
study design. A bilingual education component, generally speaking, would be 
no rtiore complicated than, this: examining the need for bilingual education in 
the State--that means counting the children, taking a censusil examining the 
programs that are now, being offered, determining the cost of/those programs, 
determining the costs'of programs which are judged to be effective, developing 
a cost waiting, or at-the-pupil cost that can be compared to the normal qrade- 
school child, so that recommendations could be made to include cost variations 
in the State ^school finance formula". 



These are expensive and time-consuming studies, but unless such a study is 
done, all too often when recommerldations are developed after a school finance 
study, there will be no recommendation for a bilingual, education component 
unless the study is structured t^ include an examination of the need and the 
cost of bilingual education. At the time the recommendations are drawn and 
^the legislation drafted, bil ingual education will be omitted; It's very impor- ^ 
tant to' become a part of the evaluatfon and s.tudy process if you ^ire to have 
the need for bilingual -education fairlV considered in the eventual State plan 
that will be drawn and hopefully translated into' legislation. » ' 

Ifi^your State has already applied under this program, ti^fen it is a, bit more 
difficult to influence the use of t[iose dollars at^iMs stage, but it is not 
impossible. Plans can be amended, and if you can make a persu'asi.ve case to 
the policy makers, to your chief or whoever is directing the study in your. State 
or directing the usie of monies if it is a retroactive reimbursement, then ,1 
think you have a reasonable chance of success in including a bilingual educai- 
tion component in this study. If yoi> are interested in knowing the study 
directors in your State, .then I carv/^ro^ide you with this . information. If you 
want to Know more about this prqs^m, contact the School Finance Unit in the 
Bureau of Elementary and Seco^ary Education, Office of Education^ 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PROBLEMS 
by 

Dr. M. Reyes Mazon, Director 
Institute for Cultural Pluralism 
School of Education 
San Diego State University 



At the heart of bilingual education Is assessment, oral language assessment. 
It's the key to everything. One of the problems frequently arising In bilingual 
education is that the Spanish surnamed kids and'^the foreign-named kids are 
placed. Into a bilingual education program without really, really knowing what 
the communication language of the child Is. Initially then, the^f1r?t thing 
that should be done In developing a program Is to complete a thorough assessment 
to find out what the child's communication language really 1s--the home language, 
the na^tlve language, whatever you want to call It. I like to call It communi- 
cation language because Tin a. Spanish dominant speaker when I am talVing with 
my family circle or my home circle, but when I get Into the world of my profes- 
sion I'm an English dominant speaker; consequently I would qua>1fy as a limited 
English speaker at that level. ^Jithout an oral* language assessment I would be 
thrown Into a* bilingual program in Spanish, and I would- be given content material 
.in Spanish when my communication level* is really English. So assessment Is the 
nuDibeir one priority in development. - 
«« • 

Next, the whole business of the role of language and culture needs to be looked 
at before you get lntQ_thfi.:program, We have learjifid-,from.;the.....lntensive language 
training programs which were developed f r jra the Peace Corps and the Economic 
Opportunity Progr-am that it is very simple to teac)i language, if you have enough 
timeand if ypu can control the environment. I was involved in an intensive 
language training course for Teacher Corps interns four years ago, but I was 
concerned abput the communication level that we reached, 'W^found that we 
taught then) how to speak^Spajiish very wefll , bgt we never did teach, them how to 
communicate with kids in the barrio. It*s important to consider the cultural 
components as you begin t^ look at the language and development program. How 
do you incorporate that? What role does culture play In the language? • Research^ 
has really not determined what role culture plays in language learning. By 
the time the child gets to us he^s learned all of the language that he needs 
to survive in his culture, but we don't know how that culture will affect his 
learning. We need more research .in that area: ' 

How do we evaluate what we*re teac^\1n3? I think that we should really look at 
the goals of the program in a way that can be measured,. How can we evaluate 
what is being 'accompl ished? If we expect to get money to evaluate a progV^am, 
we should develop a program based on goals and objectives, The^whole quest^ion 
of individualized instruction is 'crucial here. You cannot teach bilingual 
education to everybody at the same time. Some students will come with limited 
English, oth68^ will come with a lot of English, others wilTcome with no English 
at all. You are going to have. to devise ways of individualizing instruction. 

That'^s a problem^r most' public school systems because we're not structured 
administratively or organizationally to provide that. That's why I fcej bilingual 
education. Qan be a vehicle to bring. about institutional change. If we really, 
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rttlly commit ourselves to providing bilingual education, we're going to have 
tQ individualize the instruction. WeVe going to have to assess and not use 
standardized testinov I haven't seen a standardized test yet that tells you 
what language a child really conwnunlcates in or what aspects of the language 
that child comnunicates In. 

hi 

Discussion ^ < - 

Question: Up to now you have talked about individualized Instruction and most 
of what you said was based on the language. Do you ]ook upon bilingual educa- 
tion as a language program or as an Integrated program? 

Answer: Bilingual education has to use a holistic approach. For/instance, in 
order to prepare a staff for bilingual education, I think it isMmportant to 
look at this whole. What I'm chilling the philosophy of education for the cul- 
turally and linguistically different forms the ba^i^ for developing attitudes 
about the culturally and linguistically different, Wi.t^i^ith.is philosophic*} . 
background we move into a socio-^cul tural awareness component tha^'t Is field- 
oriented, home and community-based. The staff does not go into the community, 
for example, to teach that home a better way to live, but to learn hOw th^t child 
learns most of the time because most of the time he is away from school. 

Question: Then wh«t you 'ire saying is that the child's lifestyle d+ctates his 
learning? r 

Answer: It contributes to it, yes, N/ery much, l?et's face it, the iTormal 
learning takes place in four or five hours at the most, Learning habits have - 
been developed.,befoce.the child gets to school. 

Teaching strategies most evolve from cultural philsosphy, that is, cognitive 
inference--anthropologicany , sociologically, psychologically, aesthetically, 
and^ tilstorical ly. Who I am, where do I come from, where am I going., and how 
arn *I going to get th'ere? The lin-service teacher must come to grips with that, 
establish his or her own Identify as an individual, as a culturally dlffere^nt 
and culturally distinct individual under the assumptiojK that once he identifies 
himself as a culturally distinct person he will be able' to rielate to others who 
are different, I might not identify with you because you are an Anglo and^ I « 
am a Chicano, but I certainly will relate to you because I am a culturally distinct 
individual and so are you. 

For example, take the anthropological perspective. The anthropologist looks at 
culture as a basis for classifying people rather than race or creed or whatever. 
Language is a vehicle for communicating that culture; and we place a very Impor'-, 
taht emphasis on language, but not a total emphasis because your child can.be 
born tonight and if you give him to me, that child will learn my language and 
n\y culture, not yours. It's amazing how we get hung up In this country on the \ 
one model, Americans, Once 1 establish a perspective based on this kind of 
infprmation, then I can go to the home of my Chicano kids or my Indian kids, 
and I won't be concerned because the fork Isn't on the left side and the knif^ 
isn't on the right. In other words, you understand the lifestyle of the child, 
the culture of the community so that, as a teacher, when you prepare the materials 
that your kids.^re gping to deal with, they Will not make the child feel Inferior 
because of the way he lives. You're going to be able to go back Into that home,. ' 
go* back into that community and continue to communicate with them, whITe they ^ 
are also learning to communicate with the world of our society--bicu]turrf11sm, ^ 



The school creates problems by making too many decisions for people instead pf. 
.providing people with decision-making capabilities. I. should have enough^ infor- 
mattOn about your culture so that I can decide if;,I want to„ be bicultural or 
monocultural, but the school should provide me with thafcholce so that I can 
make the decision. At least that's the way I teach bicultural 1sm or multi- 
cultjiralism. . • . 

Incidentally, this should be a process because I cgn^'t teach you about the 
Chlcanos or the Puerto Ricans. or t"he Anglos or the Indians: Nobody can. beqause 
we differ. -The Chicanos in San Antonio are very, very different from the Chicanos 
in San Diego. 'You cannot read about the Chicano and- learn atout the Chicano 
all over the country, but you can^acquire some-skills and give your teachers 
soine skills that will get them to process themselves to certain things every 
time they-jnoye into a certain community, so t\^t tfjey can learn the life of tha>t. 
community and respect it when they teach their children. 

Through that kind of process, we can look at language as /coiTiTiunicati_on, we can 
look at the socio-cultural , the social functions of lahguag^. The vvay I m 
languaging now, for example, is very different 'fi^Of" the way I was lanmiagvng , 
a while ago. We have as many languages and. styles as there are social funqt^ons. 
We shouldn't get ."hung up" on correct ways to ^ peak because the children that 
come to you come to you with the correct way of speaking .for their purpose. 

Question: 'I wish you would follow that up because that's where I think got 
hung up. Children do come with communication ski'ls. ,They don't, have a -lan- 
guage problem; the schools have the problem, I wish you would follow uP on 
that./ We use our judgment and determine the chi^d ,is deficient. -r T . 

Answer: That's why assessment is so important, ■'f^- assessment, where you sit - ^ 
down and you listen to that child put together sentences. I find the beSt way 
to do this iS' through repetitions If I want to 'ind out what characteristics, ; 
these kids have, I construct a series of sentences with those characteristics i 4. 
model them on a tape, let the child listen to that, and repeat it. T^en you •. /- 
sit down and listen, and 1 ist'en, , and 1 isten. One of the things; we have never 
taught our teachers is how to listen to the, language of the' children.. 



Treat with-dignity the language that the child comes .t6, school witl^.-^The. Spanish 
language, for example, in northern New Mexico is a 1 i;tt'iS older, and there have 
been some changes. We've had our running battle with>J-ingu1sts who" may. be' • 
causing some damage by claiming the local vernacular fs wrong-" Don't beil-lttle 
the language. Assess how that child communicates and the compiunicaeion • 
sklll'he has td^help him Team another skil 1 , but. not- to lose th^t. skill^jneces- 
sarily. "Take into consideration, alsoi that language qhatiges. La-ngjiage.-chaTiges 
as the socio-economic environment changes. You are'j^ot born with ;l:ainjguage,,.4^ / 
are born with language' capabil ities , but you lea^n the language that you ,hear.' 
Many linguists try to tell us how we learn language, but' we f eally. don^t know- . 
how language is-learned. We can guess at it. ' Watch a little by. Herqwickly 
starts" making sounds. . Pretty soon' he will say,« n^a^ma ma.". His mother grabs, 
that chilY and kisses it. iphat happens? The cni Id gets' reinforced. - That^S-.- , 
about as good a guess as any. ' • ' . ., 

Language is a very important component im bilingual educatio.n, 5"\o"ly. 5^^^^. 
the staff has had the philosophical background and the sociological background. 
Ultimately we get to what I call the diagnostic and Prescriptive strategies , 
rather than methodology.' For ,bilingual education you have to establish Rele- 
vant diagnostic testing. We,, the educators, are the ones who are going .to have 



• tb^ force dutr civil/ngh^s officers to deal with r*6alistic measures and instru-.. 

me'nts. Hopefully/ttie NIE will begin to fund some VeaUstic research in terms . 

of development instrumentation that really works instead of the testing b'ureaus 
r^ whfch have become a fantastic bureaucracy in this country, ' . f 

You must devel'op a relevant diagnosis so that you can establish performance 
criteria . in order to know v4hen a child, has ^earned something.' That's going to 
require Individualized InstrLfCtlon, and it '/6 going to require small-group teach- 
ing, peer teaching, YouvVe'got to-be prepared. to utiJize community people to 
cdrfie-^n^and tedch* despite the fai^t that they "don"^' t have certification— another 
bureagcraicy. Parents have been teaching theirr children and teaching them. very 
well before they ever Came to us,. We have to utilize that. * ^ *A ; :> * 

- :'; • • - . > ' 'y^' , 

TIfen we must have. materials. I am really disturbed when people t^ll me we'-dQriJt '-i :. 
have good teaching material , Anything can be good teaching material if yow^^e^iy " 
established performance criteria, if you know how you want to teach and what . ^ 
.ypu'want to teach^ Whatever you haVe at home will work, -Now I reali'^e there 
;is very Tittle material that is really good .in bil Ingual education; and in spii 
of vrfiat title yn says. In my opinion the material development centers are not 
golrtg to produce good materia^l s for the next^ten years because they jte still 
translating Dick and Jane stuff, " . 

Finally, what 'we don't do in education is teach teachers how to plan'. As I - 
work within classrooms throughout the country, I find tb.at the biggest,^ most 
important liroblem we have is planning. Teachers must teiarn how to of'ga'nize • , - 
their day to accommodate these students,, in sp'ite of a principally who watches . 
the clock, rings the bell, and demands ^hat lunch -money be taken. 

Question: What jcinds of tests have been developed to dovthe- assessment yoq 
recommend? . ^ / . * ^ 




Answer: - Ed . DeAv 11 a/ has -^developed some interesti^pcj achiev^^rnent^teffJSir I don't 
khow^whether they are .t^a^ly for, marketing oV.noli.-' They ace the b^t 'thaf I 
have seen for achievement;^ We've ^)een using the Gloria and David test^. it does 
work with junior Itigh, high school, and even a«ult levels you: v^rk t(>^igr)ore j 
the content. At the Institute we are developittg an instru^fjlrit whith we hope to v 
have ready for field testing in another year at the secondary levielv but there, 
is really nothinjg io.'. oral language "assessmenti? That's wHy I eocbura^Je- teachers 
to learn enough abdut the language, find out'what i^t is that yoa want to learn 
and put something *'pri tape. " ' ^ < 

Question:' You put . an emphasis on an assessmentYq^^Jhe ? > 
bilingual education- is broader than oral 'l:3r^gl^ge .^^^ Is tt^re any 

assessment that you would make%of cul tural^^t^iftO^V^^^ 

you'he tal king .cLbout assessment?, -^Ai^^:'' ^ ' ^\ .\ 



to*Ve buil t into the assessrrvfejitv ' M& ha\le?not yet 
tude$. Ed DeAv.ila is getting-^ into tHat, -The best 



Answer: I think that needs 
found a i^ay to measure attitude^ 

way Is to deal with the community. For example, in developing a program, we 
have asked "parents of the chiTdreh that we are going' to be worlcing w\th to come ■ 
in and help us develop objectives, screen, and alsb to help us work with 'the 
program. They've been our best assessment. Before we went to Pueblo,-. Colorado, 
we said, -"Let us test your children, and' then we will help you develop a pro- ^ 
gram, based on' the test results," We worked with parents in the community and 
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> tog^* paclQg^ ■'Af^efped what the pareets felt was needed. Then -. 

' pi'^y P^H^^r ^„gd Jn \^}^^K\iM]tig ^pd lold us when they felt the kids were 

. r^^ _ Xuni^ ^ - • .; ; ' ^ - ' \ • 

•■f^sUOrt, ^ I'll .that ifyouldb 4n"«oraT Tatiguagesdevelopment assess- 

QV^^nq Wha%at s i.^Jng 15 .^t of the ci»^T.eJ but there is a broader Circle 
fi^^^^U'^^^S T^^hi^* ""ftur-^^ ' is it neces5aVy,;'to have an assessment of ^ ' 
tf^^^ '^'SH wi^^^fcle o^^ng cui ^,-th a'pre-test ahd « pdsttest, as you would 
tn.'^the Qv^Jer-c'^uaige^^J^ i?^!]Serit? You're expecting something co change as a 
^^1^1^ .14Vegy W^^^^ Will you deal with this ar^a because, 

•^f; ■ta^-^Si'f n- sL^u'^iing"^^ program? Secondly, you said, that the ' '.r^ 
■^^\Pr'^]Hr'& Vehicle for institutional tPtenge. Now ir . 

''V ■ !^ ;«dii5|tVthAt cr^o^""^} what kind of institutional change are you looking 



• '^-f.'^^f 'tl^^llr^^^ program? Secondly, you said, that the ' '.r^ 

• m:^'^\^<i^^i:^^X J^^raf ^,hat kind of institutio 
:^ ll^^lfge the bilipguarmovement? 

^i^'^*^/' ' M ■ aS^^^V^^ k AoP^^^ model that I have developed, and they 

S^i m that theory; but we 're stil,;^ offering philosophy 

^ fJ(>f,^ ^1^^'^ ^nibeb t basecJ ^eets on Tuesdays and Thtirsdays. The cultural 
^^J^ciXi^'^yit^P-.ed "IJcl^J^^O thaj^^ses that. meet on WedneTsdays and Thursdays. I 
.^K^jwe ^-.Qovf first . \two ^^^^gophy ip a block,: It might take- three or five - 
••W. °^ V^ullive '^Obk^^h Pli^f^ nothing else. Then w6 would move into the 
WO'^^K'?-tef oat of #e university .to actually 

sojlticipi^ Jural the and-f e of the^etfih.ic ki;ds-wfe.'re.7go1nb^b work= ^ 

K^O^^,^^^ ^^JO''^ '^f\ln^^^^y.L^^ When my - 

\ ■^*'fy.^^^^ VH&^ to l^\llt with an 300 students instead of just'the'ones 
'^u!i^ r ^L^^-^^*^? Wii?-°,^ ins-titutional -change. The same ^observation holds 
^tf"^:^ ^°'^;?wr$t''l^t:5 '1 be the districts allow us to realty accommodate this 

^l^'W^ ^Jef-yb^^^-that wiTlV i. 



individualized instruction instead 
the, same time and the belT 
insti tutipjiai qbaage. . ' 



RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PROBLEhI^ 

by ' ^ ^'''^^''k.'' 



Dr. Jose Vazquez, Director ^. 
"Multi-Cultural Eduy.tlqn Division .^v, 
^^Natippal Institute of. -tducation . 



Flfst of all,, I think. that we havfe to .view this process called bilingual educa-y ' 
tlon as .an bpportunflty^ rather(,than a^ program. The phG^pomenon that toofe'^ place., 
between 1967' and ,1969 was an;.ppportunistic^phenomenonV All of a sudden tht^^; /^^^^^^ 
"Pfederal government tnade monies available for something called bllingua] edudati'bn'' 
without having* really looked jnto the areas that had to be, researched. ^So 
what hsippened? " Educators began writing proposals dealing wi.th unrealistic , ^ . 
objectives and without adequate assessment ins'truments, but for the sake 
what? Of getting that proposal funded so that the districts vyould have bilin- 
gual education. To this day/w? are still in the same syndrome. - We don't 
hav.e enough evidence to determine what really works, what models can be imp"fce^ 
mented—and jn which communijtfes. Dr. Mazon has said*, "We cannot be isolated . 
as a linguistic phenomenon.. It's a .total process." . • 



If you ace concerned abdut language. a'ssessrnent, the most cpmpref]ensi^v^ Tis1t r*^^tv'^^ 
at this time OS d(ne. prepared and distributed Isy the'-bilingufiil. researc^h unit 
at Hunter College'. You ijiay secure the bqoklet, called an Annotated Biblio- ^ [ 
graphv of ' language, Assessmei^t ,^from .ttle New York State Department of Education, 
Albany,nTew York. What you will fi-nd' In that document' J s ^ des.cription of the 
assessment instruments, the age level, and anianailysis -of ^\t ,ii contained * 
143 the texti These will oe amp3ifiedr-and we- are fal ready wbrking wj'th that-- 
nbt only foi^ Spanish, Ital|ian;,. and French, byt ^Igo fpf all la^ouag and 
all .instruments available^- ; • v ' • ' / 



Question: If they are not evaluate^, then in order to know which are *ny good 
you have to h^ve a copy of all of those listed in^the bibliography? ' 

Answer: No, it's more an annotated description of contqnt. - 

Question:* Isn't that the^same thing? 




people who have tnat deep emot46naT cormiivtment to the concept of bilTngiial 
education Kavfe not been entirely responsible about^ researching everything that 
might thr6w' :SpjTie. light on the 'program. So we have this dichotomy. One side 
s^ys that whit th^y. h^ good * and: based-cm ip.rfr^ntal 'Sati sfaction/ ajid community 
satisfaction, :but the other side,, the people'^ff- th'e' State level^, 6^ that-'they/^ 
.havef tb^ be- accountable to the * State legisjatijrfe^ ^'lf you are: giiing 'to get V ' 
^additSoaal money that legislature is going to want you to show th^m hard datai 
data that can '©onvince them and Gongress as wel> that ^these programs re'aWy 
help children to- become better educated. ' . . \. 



N0Wt that' Is not an'obligation exclusively for. bilingual education.- If we lotfk. 
ftt tll^ figures, the federal government spends about $120:^ billion for education, 
and le^s t-han a fraction of one percent of that is invested in research and 

• development in education. In comparison agriculture gets 3.6 percen.t and ' 

• health, 3.7 percent. There's a need -for more k-nowledge upon, which to bas^ the 
adoption and utilization, of bilingual programs. Let's call it ,R and ^, Research 
and Development, which is the' prime mission of the Na^tional^ Institute of Educa- 

' tlo/IVv Applied rese^irch, academic research, >anV kind of research, tries to. answer 
questions. The answers can, in the long run, help schools to offe^ better 
edueaxionaT opportunities and quality. In the area of bilingual education, 
speoificall^ as i>:t*4>6^^ research, the pojj'cy makers antf^th^ people who / • 

obligate fUnds-VoQid get a clearer idea o^hat research could contribute to 
the schools, the colleges., the universities, the teachers, and the students 

• if educational institutions were clearer about what they taught. Educational 
... >esearchers have been highly criticized by people in other discipltnes because 

^'^'''ihey^^^ same tools i condeptsv and theories of Inquiry borrowing from many 

!'^.?fd|.ffeWe^^ in order to answer questions that pertain^ to eddcation. 

jj/e cd^^ say that we have a distinct scientific method in Educational research, t 
^ ^'Even so the^tools, the concepts, the theories, the vocabulary, and the mathe-- 
^ matical concepts we have developed are very difficult to translate to the 

practitioner and to the classroom teacher. . . ^ I 

.Another problem area Tn research i's comprehensive^plahning, whric?h Is- vTery / 
inuch r'felated to testing. I think it's horrendous when we see irt a disxrict^ v. 
one type of Title VII program,' one Title I program,* one federal iV sQpported'- 
pfogram— and all these funding sources are asking for the same Mnd of product 
eValuatlbh>j; - Some of my studients irv^ew York could recite the American Test 
^ for Re&ding Ability because ithey had taken it seven^;times a '^fear. To rely ' 
''^/mainTy on^t^r^inSTations bf^ t^ not going to get us any fifrther than^we are 

now., Wherf-t^hat^ research i.j&; (fcaei; it doesn't provide immediat^ answers to 
those issires of ^ripst xoncSrjh .t^^ maker and the admi/histr&tor. Thenv 

. the. fight really 's£arts, an^ eventually"? Our ch^ildrenT 

When I refer to bilingu&l education,*" I -absolutely do not refer to bilingual 
education as remediation. 'Bilingual Education ought, to be kn option, an oppor-^ ' 
ibunity"fcir chfldren'. So far it has been relegated to those who , are, ti;i n^ed- 
Jf we take as a premise -that the child is deficient , we yarW proJraW^ v: ^ 

wtjole input for- failures. I think the other children should also feel deficient 

^ because they cannot communicate in the langyage or languag«s of the -community. ^ 
. Tn essens^, research in bilingual education and in education generally opera^tes ^ 
tn a troAiblesome environment because everyone ^ftncerhed with it has had the 

, opportunity to go to schbdV and. therefore feels competent to make judgments. 

■ EdudlatnxjnaT research is nOt Ttke^doing research in Chinese history, or i^n , > / 
'oceanography^or in ^tny of the..'fi6lds /less affected by the behavioraV. sciences. - 

• ^-z' *. , V' . . i ' - ^ ^ J' />>'• 

Que:Stion: In the £4u*'decis>i on; ^^^^ is descrtbed j.S a barrier to educa- , : ' ^ 

• tipn^il oppor:tunitSes.* You' were talking about the .view of remediation. Isn't 
L^ix'that tKe sam^^ thingf'i I^ inherent in Laul 

.jAnsj|^rj_ l'y:>iin but if we expedite the process forVchildren 

"to 1 e'arh Engfi^^^^ 'so- they can enter the"W^^^ 

•'the, mainstream is polluted. Language is not the answer-. NIE has been conducting 
research sinceMast June'reported in a series of pbsition papers on the ^Lou* 
. Remedies . Sortfe confusion has been created^by the irtterpretation 'of ^the -Law 
Remedies . Sbm^ people bfeli^ved the Offipe gf Civ.il 'Rights had determin^eiJThat 



bilingual, education was the ortly avenue to- achieve their .^purposes. That isn't' 
so. OCR ^ays that bij ingual -'education can be an option, but it is not the 
only option available. 

The difipicu.lty is also reflected .in the Congressional mandate for Title VII,, 
The Title VII guidelines declare that any program funded .with Title VII fund's 
mu^ include at least ten percent-of those studjents who are^not of limited 



•Engiish jfpeaking ability. ^ In a recent evaluation Qf the Title VII programs,^ 
one bf the criticisms was.that in some instances there were too many children 
in programs who were not of th^ same^ ethnic ..groups cirid too many who v/ere mono- 
lingual {rv their speaki.ng. Thfe Lcui Remedies compl icaiie the vyhole situation . ■■ 
because at the same time you're saying there must integration within the 
^llstrlct, you are se.gn^ating. The moment you segregate 1 inguistical-ly, yoIT^ 
segregate ethnically. ) ^ ^ ^ ^ y 

Quest;i^n: That's.' another prol^lem that Tm bothered about, especially in clas- 
sical rese^irch flesign.*-W^' talked about .how control hurts an experimental 
^group; you get into trouble when you staVt doing that. 

Answer: You cannot do it. You are^ now in non-compliance if ydii do. However 
you could ^comply' by using that new individualized instcuctioh phase. Then 
you wouldn't have a comparison because, there wouldn't be a need for a compar- / 
Mson group. The observation you make is really a key question. 

Title VII, Parte, deals with research, it is mandated that the Commissioner 
,of Education and the Director of the National Institute of Education formulate 
a plan in order to conduct research in tho.se arjpjas whiQh affect children of- 
limited' English spqaking abil ityi Although the'^law mandates Title VII to 
deal exclusively with ^thildren of limited English speaking ability, NIE is 
not prescriptive; so we want to explore the areas to bring about oartic^i nation 
not only of tiie ^nonol ingual English 'speaking child but also the child of that 

^mlnorjty within the district whQ is alreajdy second or third generation and doe^; 

""not speak any Spanish. We ar-e^ot limited-^t^o the Title VII funds, but the 
research is. being conducted throL^gh Rf^P. :;;LJt .c^ through .unspl ic-i ted 

proposal s^v which Is ^afnottief way ^vreteiv.ing .funds fi^m -thtf National Institute 
of Eduction. % 

'How dp we in the Multicultu^/Bilinsual Division at NTE get up the research 
agenda for fispal year '78? The categories are very broad. The division is 
d1vided\into/^o areas: "socia'l-cultural processes and instructional processes. 
, Under /Sooial-cultural pc^ocesses we talk about community participatioYi roles, 
/comnfumty\particiRation. dna|y^^^^^ and mod^s/ pf cQfTimL^nity participation^. < We . 
"don't \ant\to crq^e a n.e^earch agenda so reislfi'ctftd that when we^ seGure^from > ^' 
the f1eW- ab unsol icitad propo^^l , we cannot Entertain it because* already : 
we are locked- into one* spe^'ficr^^^^ of research.. I'think it's territ)Ty impor- 
tant to researchers to understand the gqals of a commuciity in terms of bilingual 
education. ^We might be advodatingjj^^intenance, but the community may want' 
transitional yrograins or visa versa. That determination affects every community. 
Depending ori gepgraphi*cal location, et]inic composition, or whatever, tbey ought 
fo have' a v.p.ite in dec,ictj^g what thej): .want out of bilingual education and what ^ 
approach-tG^itiat-pduGat^OT^ in t]ie^j:orRmun1ty . 

■ • / • : . ~^ 

Second, )in'the areva of'^sociaAzation roles--and th^^t would include the areas, of 
jcognitive development and learning styles--there hSLS been much discussion "about 
^the tendency to lump a>1 Mextcan- Americans into one' mold. A program may claim to 
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beV^^ae usft^^h rural Mexican-American children; so we go Into trie arjduof 
lan^^-^a*s Bn prpficiencyand informal learning, and that really is . the - 
l^an^^Luag^ yla"9^^3^ ^^sessment. /AIT the assessment thai^ takes places-today 
In 1^^*>Mt L^^certis how'proficient/the child is jn €n5l is^^^^^^never bothei/ 
to erKPlft proficient the child is in the'^tar^et 1 attgu a ge7| Very few >" 
chil^^ total i"^ ^ P^ogyam are A in' one language and F in the other because 
Of tl^^ famii ^"fnmersion thty have in the community. The place the child holds 
In t'?^a5 wtth^^o"^^^^^^^^^" also significant because when there are older 
sibl^'^ ^h the family circle, the .younger dnes> become more proficient. 

New ^^in9 V^^^^ development and assessment .procedures for Instructional processes 
^re '^^pment ^^rched- These include the areas o^^ teacheV preparation or staff - 
^ev^/' and *f^a^^3cher, training in language arts^ model programs for staff deveJop- 
Hi^ntveal ^Al competency. Teacher competency is an area that has not 
been rofneon^\?Qked into.. We are. assessing children but not teachers. We. may 
Hav^ lingual ^beied a bilingual teacher who conducts a bilingual program 'in 
^ nio^^ual Who letting. On the other hand, we may have teachers who are labeled 
biTi^^r^ ?^re not real ly bil\1nguaK /A^study done in^ Texas showed that many 
teacl^^h. So ^^^ingual Programs had only a tmtrd;^grade level of proficiency in 
^pa'^^frs "lUst^^ ^'^^^^^^ lookjto those train riig/programs 1n the ul^'iversi ties. 
, teacl^ h ^ hot merely ie$rn the 'language; they must learn to teach in and 
ythro^^ /^^hguage'. , ^ 

^^eral Ch^^"9 into the area of ^instructional approaches , j"n^ curricula 
^ n .^^^it\to ' t^:„Al;5P ."^.P^^l^^Of^ instouctiori^- which, offer al ternati ves ; ^ and we are { 
9oi'n9 tion "area "of evaluation--ma inly evaluation of student progress and 
^val^Ly cari\\^^9hni^^l assistance. These fit ih with the Titl^ VII guidelines, 
^ut *fines rfj amplj^^^d-to look at other areas. For example, the Title VH'- 
9uic^%^es c^^^ate that only parents .'of children of limited English speaking \ <^ 
^bi'l^'rhis part of the parentis advisory council for the program. What 

^oes ^ yet sS^^? I^r^9^s create a great- deal of col lato^atioii Within^ a dis- ' 
■^P^^IVP**^^^ friction , by excluding others, by %ot allowing 

'thefts ' ^Ipate.:- ' In the Los Angeles area it has been quite an explosive • 

' ^a 1 1 y i f <^ ^ 1 , ^* 

'^oli^ h bilin hars been very helpful for minorities to come Into the system 
\\^r()09 ^Wat p9^al: education programs. T think* it would 6e very dangero'us to 



^^ssun^^ch Vonn^^^^to Ricans ^^e bj5tter off without Puerto Rican teachers. Some' 
Ns^^CijA^n k^^^d on^bVacks found that, black; teachers* w*-e more demanding of 
want 

^ ' ^'"^^(^l/^ry srnai^^PP'^"""'"'*^ ^° an, groups,, ana^.ine resear<:h'was appi icab-le only; 
$n a es^^^^h scale. . Does accession;^tiQ;^*!the middle class change attitudes? ^ 
^his ^ V 7 ^^emed to\show ft does,' but' that's an area we 'have to explore. 



s ^he ^^'^t'want ^^cause they were of the same ethnic group and. that the parents 
^id i5 not^s^*^*^^^^^^" ^° ^^^^ ^ B]ack American teacher. Of course,, thi-b 
■^1nd;^3ry SHiftJ^^PPl^^^'^^^ to all, groups,, and^.the resear<:h''was appl icabTe onJy; 



'illb / ^^emcy — • *^Muw I uy t uri^au :> an ar ed we rid ye tu expiUT 

^itl^ ,alua^ioI-^^ding ^QQ institutions for staff devel^ but . 

^he s^frts'. TiJv^eport.wa^ Very critical about the failure to-'monitor these ' 
^^og^^p proj^ VII cannot monitor them because they, are so understaffed, 
^nd ^'^led' ^hri^ officer has to deal with 65 proje.cts. Travel ing;. has 4)een 
^Urta'* ; there are no on-site vlsits> 

k^wi^onduc&--aWrt5e--corfTO now 
?eiri9^,,1tur'^l ,^ by NIE and- that, is available.. -Write to me: Dr. Jose Vazquez^ 
Shi'^WoS. 1 ingual Div^s'i^rt.' NIE, 1200 I9i>h .S.treet,. N.W. , Washington, ^ 
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The Title IV Part B. discretionary monies are distributed on a competitive basis. . 
Arizona was able- to show a greater need, and so more Arizona Indians are involved. 
, In Arizona, there are 15 tribes in the northern part, mostly Navajos, Apaches, . 
Papagos, Pimas and Hopis. . The Hopis, located in the middle of the Navajo reser- 
vation have a big project from Part BTunds. Along the Colorado Rivef^ are the 
Mojaves and ChemehUevi. ^ ^ 

In Arizona the bilingual program afHljie Rough ^^ock Demonstration School is 
jointly funded by the.Bureau of Indian :;Affairs and our office. In this instance, 
the tribal -operated Rough Rock School is primarily funded by contract with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Department of th6 Interior./ We participipite 
in the .supplemental funding for their bil ingual/bicu.l tural 'progragis. In 
^Ca^li^fornia .DQ.,Upjversi;t:y he^s -.two , projects, one in New Mexico and one in Arizona, 
' but' they're not dompeting with tflfevPapagos, who have a bilingual project, or 
•'theZunis. ^ . - 

According to- the^^pppii^jation pnajifetions from ^iemogfdp.hjc HatiaViWhere do you 
think the heayle'sf will be in 1980? Th6 number one Sta%e 
will be California. Many^ Indians are moving to Galifornia. At last Qouht, 
.^there weire about; 510**000 in Los Angeles and increasingly heavy populations around 
^San Francis.co, Oakland, and Ssin Jose. All at' once California ha-s begun to 
understand that it is to their advantage to identify their own Indians^ who 
are scattered all over the State in very small pockets. . .Cal ifornia does have 
..many natfive Indians in addition .to those moving in from bther States. iSo " *V 
\CaTifpnft1a will, bje number one in Indian- pppuT^itiori, and T ex-pect that Oklahoma 
- may sYigJto eitli^r two or three, bfi-maybe' qyep four , In., the 1980 census i 

.Dallas, Texas, was one of the heaviest urban populated centers where Indians 
were relocated to try to solve their problems once and for all* ^A Part B project 
takes care of some of the special educational needs of the Indians who Jiaves been 
neglected in Dallas. An uinusual group of Indians funded through Part A, a group 
called' Alabama Coosadas, "fcj down in Livingston, Texas. Right here in El Paso" 
thefe is anjDther small group of Indians, the Tigua Indians*/ who have* a bilingual ^■ 
program, al though .they are not under our money. Their greatest need is identi- . 
fied as tutorial; They're down in a trilingual area including not only English 

\.and Spanish-r^eaking people, but if they brinig in ^their own language--which 

S.they arje dbiag--it ]?ecomes a, tril ingual project. 

Thev described it to the* other day.^ Jhe Tiguas are a remnant pf tftis Wttle / 
Pueblo group up/in.NN^^ Mexico wtijch has completely absorbed the- Spanish.-speakin^ 
cult^e. They 4^Ve iost^theiif language:; .So what' aTe^^ .^eeatise they/ . 

have lost a.^cultijipe/^ t^ i^ ;to- g^t the,^eldgns pf^th^jj^^^ 

down* and'tteaoh therrf everyth^j^nairv evea-tlie^dc^^^ pompl etely 

lost their "culture and th:eir Un^u.a^^^^^ are f^prm=ciT^ 




by the Sta;|:e of Texas.*-' The Bureau of Indian Affairs doesn't reeegnize them 
yet; but if a State recognizes a. group of Indians', we do in Title IV', also. 

Of the $1,450,000 New. Mexico has from Part B, $196,000 of that is ^identified 
for bilingual/bicultural projects--Qrimarily Zuni and San Juan. Many inter- 
esting publications are emerging from these projects. National Geographic has 
put out this special b4-?ingual publication in Navajo, Na' Shdo'i Vya^a 'zh \ 
The, youngster's from the Navaio reservation can read Navajo. A typewriter 
company has even made an elertent with the Navajo symbols on i^. ^That tribe is 
large. enough to afford to become involved •in their activ-ities^T II certainly 
don't want to indicate tha^t our federal legislation did this, but our legisla- 
tion did encourage putting the Tewa Pueblo Indian language and thei.r culture 

j'n writing. .The San Juans talk in their language, and their' youngsters are . 
also* learning the worlds in English, which is one of the goals for their people 

Jn order to cope. At the Safn Juan Pueblo just a few years ago, | speaking" their 
'language at the local schobl would have been discouraged. As a teacher on the 
Hopi reservatioa in the early SO'-s, I w^s told to discourage Hdpi and make the 
students speak English on the^playground. Even in those days I couldn't help 
but be attracted" by their language. When they start describing wqman, you 
don't sfee a Dick and Jane picture, you see a Pueblo woman. Other culturally 
related materials are being developed, curriculum materials, bilingual/ 
bicultural materials. , ' ^ , ■ 



In Alaska 23 tribal groups applied for Part B projects. Four of them were 
awarde?!, ?nd one was trilingual.' Many bilingual/bicultural programs were funded, 
but other kinds of j)rojects, were. fQnded al so--whateyer a local- tribe determined 
as their need. We're having tremendous problems in explaining, that to some 

. people. Some are asking us questions. Why .did a local parent- committee decide 
that their one special need was playground equipment? ;;Why doesn't a public " 
schoo.l provide thtir own f^ygrbund equipment? This'^happened to.be in an 
Alaskan village, it^was a public school ,'%nd they did not have any playground 

-equipment. The local tribe decided that was their local need. Now, you and 
FCould sit down and say, "Well, that's not a local need. They surely should 
have sotne other kinds of. needs that are more critical than a piece of play- 
ground equipment. " ■ .But the* Indians know- what 4:hey are doijig. In Washington,^ 
the move is toward , the. local -school district,, the local people making *he 
djecisi'orts on education' matters rather than the bureaucrats in Washington. : . 

The third part of the law. Part C, /is the smallest part of our authorization. 
Part C has to do with adult education-. Although only $4,000,000 was available, 
three times as many projects came in; We were able^to fund only 61 throughout 
the nation-r61 projeqts. On a sampling basis I have looked^af some of those 
projects. At the Phoenix Indian Center in Phoenix, Arizona, I. saw ten different 
tribal re^f^serrtatives trying to gain, a GEO. They ranged irt cage from 20 to 
50. In San Jose, California.* L saw adult Indians getting a basLie education. v 
Just because they were in the big city ofv^JBaB/^^ did not mean* t|iat they ^had j 
com'^leted or could even do third grade work'/- At ^another project funded' by^ the , 
BIA in Oklahorna,*'I saw a 65 year old man sitting day after day for severaV^ 
weeks^ simply "learning the alphabet. He had one goal in mind: to be able to 
sign his social -security check. Just learning to sign his name met his needs 
for; the moment. In Oakland, California, I saw some 20 adults trying to gain 

'^'f^^^. . . ■ ' ^ - ' . . ' •.. . :.. . ..... 

^ ^ ; VWri te/ to, Native American Materials Development Center ,. X07 Rio Grande 
Blvd...;-^:Nl^V,!^i^^^^ 



^ their high school equivalency diploma. They were^ taught by an American teacher, 
because In California the teachers have to be hired by the'; State. We provided 
the space, the utilities, and the materials. The other day I .presented three 
awards for. outstanding achievement to three Navajos. They had gone through 
the program with our funding, had gained their GED*s, had gone to college to 
become aides, and they are now all ehrolled in the University and doing well. . 
These are the types of , things we are trying to do for our people on a very 
small scale. I'm not even trying tto make it sound like we're doing great thing 

ytith $4,000,000..' We're barely touching the problem of adult education. 
* » " 

' The whole area of the aging is just coming into existence now also. A person 
yp around 60 Is old for our people,,|Ll though still ,a youngster for many of the 

-^her ethnic proupsr- For othr people to be 60 is^ prime achievement. The 
aged still have a need for enrichment types, ot^dult education programs also. 

Finally, Part D of Title IV establishes our office in the U. S., Office of 
Education. By l^w we fiave.to have a Deputy Commissioner for Indian Education. 
Dr. William Demmert, an Alaskan Indian, was the fi^st and the only Deputy 
Commissioner we've had. Recently he's gone over to the Interior Department 
to become Director of Education for the BIA, leaving us without a Head and 
a deputy. Before the Deputy Commissioner for Indian Education can be named 
by the Commissioner of Educ^ition, he must be approved by the fifteen member 
aavlsory coynclj^ whldh isj?ne of five presidentially appointed councils in 
the U. S.' Office of Educatfon. The second council was recently sworn in 
arfd IS" now looking for canqidates for the Deputy Commissiojier. f 
^ \ 

I thought you might like to know-,-as far as your State Is concerned—who some 
of those-council r^resentatives, are. ^ ^>^ueblo Indian^ Joe Abeyta, fn)m New 
-Mexico is on that council He Is the lieiw superintendent^of the all-Indian 
Pueblo council that has taken over the Albuquerque Indian. Schobl for the BIA. 
Dr. Will D. An tell is a Ch'ippewa from Minnesota. Linda S. Belar.de is a Tlingit 
from Alaska, but she works' In the Zuni alternative school in New Mexico. 
Donna Rhodes is a Creek Indian and the only representative, from the State of 
Oklahoma. A Penqbscot Indian, James G. Sappoir, is on the council. Ellien 
Allen^ a Kickapoo Indian from the State or Ka*»sas, is on the council. Tbeordon 
* George is, from Seattle, Washington^ a Clallam Indian. ^-Calvin. J. Isaac is ,a 
Chief of tht Mississippi Choctaws. ^faul Platero is the Navajo representative 
who. lives In ATbequerque. David Risling Is a Hupa Indian from California. 
Wesley .Bonito i§ an Apache^ Indian from Arizona.. ; Patricia McGee is a Yavapai 
Indian' from^'Arlidna.^; "^ Is a Lumbee^ Indian from North- Carol ina. 

Thomas Thompson is a"J3lackfeet. Indian from Montana and the newly elected chair- 
man of the council . /Minerva White is -a Mohawk' Indian 'from New, York. ^By law 
these l6 council me.ntoers will have to recommend to the Commissioner of . Educa-\. 
tiOri of the USOB whoever is going to be appointed the Deputy Commi-gsioner. 

Now, as we examine s^omfe' of the bilingual, materials we have produced, I want 
to tell you I'm not af Special ist in bilingual; so I won't try%to fool you. 
Just as other groupvai^e* American Indians and Alaskan natiyes are- interested 
in l)e1ng*-able to cor^ .in.the world j/i which; they 1 ive byr spi^king and writing, 
l istening and con[imunft5^^i h^-^"n f ngttsh. Our main differe/^ce . is that we are 
now beginning, stubborn'TJ^^ ani. by-Taw^ regain our own languages. We have 
a right. to do so. There .^i^e- many o'f our tribes who .were^forbidden to teach 
It to their, young. Some of us neglected our language' by choice, deciding , - 
'bu? chlldV^en wouTdn^^^^^ Thousands upon thousands of our young pebpl;6r 
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can't speak their language. Our 'tribe says.-as a top priority, we want our 
youth^to hold on to our language. That's a part of our self-image, a part of. 
our culture, a 'part of our mind set, of our predisposition. We also want to 
be able to operate and cope with the other culture in the multicultural realm.. 
We don't forget that. Most of the projects that I have covered are those • 
which will help in learning- math and in reading English. 

V < ■ 

The Navajos don't have to worry about losing their language. 'They have been 
speaking it despite having been placed in a concentration camp in New- Mexico 
in 1863, as I recall. They now, have their written language. This tribe is 
trying to regain their language. A few months ago in ApHl I was with the 
Oneida Indians in Green Bay, Wisconsin. They have lost their- language there, and 
so they are attempting to retrieve it. They have a word of the week. Not only 

does every pre-school ^ild^ every elementary, and every high schpol studeot ; 

learn it, but also, as I went about the reservation up there,\I saw it posted 
in the tribal headquarters, the churches, the post office, a|)« everywhere. 
The whole tribe is learning this one word of the week. They are regaining - 
their language, a piece of their culture. ' 

A publication put out by Rocky Boy has English on one side and on the other 
side, is their language. Their calendar contains the names of the months. • / 
that are known to be used in the peri ocTafter (this tribe becpme acquainted 
with the present calendar^ so it's really a'modified culture i te m. This situa- 
tion occurs so. many times. Our Indian \cultures have beenlttMfii ^ oftenT)y 



Spanish, French, Er>glish, and by other tribes. Part C, .ada^i|p5%tion projactSi 
are busy providing coyjrse materials that-are relevant' td-Vife dn th^^; reserva- 
tion, and they are also providing course materials whieh^enharKe seT.f-image - ' 
►and increase self-improvement. Language is very much a part of this. ( 



( 



Even thougfr the house illustrated ts not their type of housing, even though 
the horse shov^n is borrowed from the Spanish— it's still part of the last 
hundred-^year history of the Incfi^n^ The Indians never had horses and never ■ . 
had sheep until the Spanish brought them. These are just examples of the 
modified culture. It's just what they remember and what they are, using every, i 
day now.' Rocky Boy is also cop^jrighting their materials. It took two years 
of s-truggle to get through our office^ but I think thisy finally madig it last . 
week; they did get a waiver on copyright. The U. S.^ Office of Education and 
the federal government will aJways retain. the right to publish them, but this 
rule will keep anthropologists .and others from, stealing their work. Indians 
resent anthropologists coming in and studying us all the time. Another tribe,, 
,the Cherokee, worked out their written language long ago, using the first 
Indian ,al-phabet which was created by the famous Cherokee, Sequoya. The Cherokees 
are goi'ng back to that language and putting out books in that .language. The 
Papagos have prepared a booklet, put out by DQ University, As th'fey go through 
their booklet, they actual ly teach how the words are fori^ied in the throat and 
mouth. One -time when J was teaching on the Pima reservation .right next/door 
to. the Papago, I remember that on Washington's birtliday, they always weht out 
and killed rabbits and had a big rabbit feast with the hottest pepper anxl qhili 
you could imagine—that was certainly modified 'cultured . « ' *" 

A Papago ppe^ has wrtiten: i ' > * ^ \ ■ 

'■'i ' . Comey -Jpin us. . v ^ " ^V"' ;. 

' Journey with us on ' ' ' 

continuously ers>Sing. 
We shall walk as rebuilders of the pathj adding a . . 




pebble here^ turning a stone there ^ and piling a 
handful of earth over there. 
This path is the heritage of the Indian, 
Eroding so slowly that even the eye .of the eagle 

cannot^ see it, But^ ever ^ eroding . r ' ' 

Were heritage to lie in the pottery^ blankets^ baskets^ 
• and artifacts of the Indian^' salvaging the legacy would 
■ be- a simple, task. ^ 

Wo, the true heritage that must be rebuilt and preserved 
rests in the thoughts^ longings^ Joys^ ^and frustrations 
of the Indian. . ' 

Come join us. Walk with us on this journey of mofiy 
J . * fruitful returns,^ 

Bask in the real heritage of the Indian 
:y ' Understand the wisdom^ hostory^ -and spirit of the 

<^ ^ Indian through -his words. 

Stanley Throssell (Paf^go) - 

This poem by' Stanley Vhrossell 'Illustrates vi^t we are trying to do in Indian 
education. We're trying tp strengthen ourselves not only as a part of the 
American scene in the 'f970*.s, but also in relying on and returning to our culture 

Question: What's the status of the Yaqui Indian iri Arizona? Are they recognized 
by the BIA? ^ * - * , ' " 

Answer: rm.pp^tt^ve^they are not recognized by the BIA. By our definition „ 
.if they sent /n a proposal to us, we would recognize them. Ttiis is the way 
fwe define Indians, by law- For the purposes of Title IV, the term means an 
individual who is a membervof a tribe, .band, or other organized group, including 
those tribes, bands, or groups terminated since 1940, and those recognized now 
or in the future by the State in which they reside. The term also includes 
anyone who is a descendant- in the first or second degree of any such member 
or is considered by the Secretary of Interior to be an Indian for any purpose, 
or anyone who is an Eskimo or Aleut or^ther Alaskan native, or anyone who. is 
determined to be an Indian under regulations set by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion after- consul tation with the Nationa^l Advisory Council on Indian Education, 
which regulations shall further define the term Indian. It's th? broadest 
•definition of Indian in^any agency. , - * - 

Question: Do any of the reservation Iiylians object to that defjnition? 

Answer: Very much so. It's one of ihe controversies. The reservatiori\ndian 
recognized by the federal government--and my tnibe^ is one--very much objects 
to all these other Indians. I have to say, personally as well as by law— even 
if I didn't personally believe in it, which I happen to--an Indian is an Indian 
whether he is recognized by the United States government or not. The other 
day J. talked to a group of Huma Indians in Louisiana that-^weren ' t even educated 
by tire St it e until 15 years ago. They were/not .a.]1pwecf 1a the black or the ^ 
^ white schools.. So we not only have the job' of ecjucaiing^ their yqtSrig.sters, w^ 
also l^'ve a job- of 'educating the adults.. The Huma Indians a mxtiire' of 
not only the Muskogean linguistic stcjclt of Louisiana, but a 'rTU)<«|i;e gf other 
races as well, particularly ^the FrenchO They fjave now been recog^ni zed by 
Louisiana^ There are thousands of l!hd1arhs all over the nation. -The rural. 
Indians feel their needs are- greater than the urban Indians.. :Jhe reservation 
Si^'t fulfill hi5*needs or her needs. • 

5 2 . I "^v' V 
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LAU REMEDIES IN BILINGUAL EDUCATIOI^ ' 

• ■ " ■ / ■ - ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

y . ' ' Gilberto Herrera .^Chifef 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Branch II , Region VI 
Office of Civil Rights ^ 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
, Dal las , Ifexas 

' .■ ■ ■■ • ■., ,. » . ^ / • . 

The Office of Civil Rights is responsible for carrying out the civil rights 
responsibilities of all laws and regul ations ^that are passed by Congre§s and 
those executive orders that are passed by th6 Executive 'Branch of government., 
■^e have the requirements of Title VI, Title IX, the 504 Rehab Act of 1973, and • 
more specifically for this conference tjie Lau Remedies which are basically the 
Title VI requirements f^r those public institutions or educational institutions 
which have high popu'ratjons of students j^hb have difficulty speaking English- 

Let me tell you briefly what has happened in our office during the last f ew ^ 
months. In what we call the Adams case, the NAACP in 1973 filed a sui^ aga-iiist 
the HEW Office,' not against the Office of Civil .Rights, but agains't the 'Secre- 
tary of HEW who at*that time was«Casper Weinberger. That suit found that the 
Department of HEW had not carried out its responsibility ,in Title VI in public 
education institutions throughout this country afiChrlaid dowh some heavy require- 
ments and time tables that the/Office had to confcly with. Our office gathered 
its forces and' plotted its course of :action'. p\ 1975 it went back to the courts, 
and the courts ^gain. found us in non-compliance. At that time .it indicated 
some very heavy requi rements for corrlpl iance^, specif ical ly gompl ai nts dealing % 
with racial issues--the .black and white issue. In some school districts we 
not only had a black and white issue, we also had a brown issue. ^And>llnce 
dealing with racial issues often causes a storm of protests from womgnV§ groups 
throughout this country as well., women said,\"Wait, you ar^e also violating 

. Title IX." ^ ^ 

' . ' ..^^ . • 

In June, 1976, the court agairkoutl ined some very strong^ requi rements ^specif- 
ically dealing with Title IX/ Title VI, and* the Lau districts. So we had to 
develop some priorities, and for the first time the Office of Civil Rights 
published what we call our AOP (annual operating plan), in the Federal Register . 
As of October 1, we are committed to tarry out a very extensive review" process 
of educational institutions dealing with those three issues. 

y ■■ ' \ ' ' * 
So dramatic was this; pob'lttration that the Office has had to mobilize all its 
resources. In our .^e^^fofi in Da,l;las, which has. the r^sponsi Ti ty to review 
five states (Nevy Mexico, Oklahoma, Arakansas, Louisiana, and Texas), we handle' ; 
47 percent of the'complBints in the ''cquntry . We have ixeeh authorized to hire - 
75 mdre people to/deST. with these complaints because '"the tremendous workload^' 
• OuF^ off ice W>*T-T b^-^^'Very- aqressi vely seeking to c^)«n^Vy"wi th the requirements of - 
Judge Pratt's order .aijtf the' Adams order to relieve .ourselves from the pressures 
of the court. So for those/of you in school di^stHcts^ who feel pressure from . 
the Civil Rights Off ice or fi^om. State agencies, we* know how you feel because 
we iire also under pressur^e puf^*elves^ We're here to telTyou about the require- 
ments, hoping that the jpj) .you* do will h'elp put us in compl iance. 
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The Office for Civil Rights in Dallas is one of ten Regional Offices estab- 
lished' for the purpose of assuring that institutions receiving Pedeijal finan- 
cial assistance are in compliance wtth Title VI of the Civil Ri ghts Actv^j.f ' 
1964. Title VI requires that there be no "di.scrimi nation on the bas1.s.:Qf tr.ace, ■ 
color, or national origin in the operation of a^iy Federal ly-assistcSc;^j:e{§r5m. 
The Dallas Office for Civil Rights has jurisdiction in five states--NeW^^|e)ftco, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Lbuisiana.. The Elementary and Secon'(;)ai|7 ,£^ca- ■ 
tion Branch, with which I am associated, reviews public school sy's^tfetfjs/jn the 
Regioa for compliance with Title VI and other civil rights laws. ^-theSate 

'l960's and early I970's, almost the total resources of our Offiqe'^er'e directed 
•toward the elimination of the State-imposed segregation of Black students in ■ 
the South and related programs. The Dallas Office also dealt with several 

"schools for Mexican -American students, and required the desegregation of those 
schools. • •■■ 

In recent years, additional civil rights monitoring responsibilities have been 
placed on the Elementary and Secondary Education Branch. Most notable of. 
these are Title IX of the Education (Amendments of 1972.,, which prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex; thd Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), which has 
certain civil rights assurances t+iatlmust be met, and Section 504 of the Voga-; 
tional Rehabilitation Act, which pro|iibits discrimination on the basis of ph^r 
cal or mental handicap. 

As of October 1 of this year, the Elementary and Secondary Education Branc^f: 
the 'Dallas Office has been divided along geographical lines into separate.- 
branches.' Branch I has jurisdiction in the States of Oklahoma, 'Louisiana, an^v, 
about' two-thirds of Texas. The. Branch Chief .is Dr. John Bell and the Associate 
Branch Chief is James llcClure.' ; Branch II is responsible for cfvil rights com- 
pliance activities in the States of New Mexico, Arkansas, and approximately 
one-third of Jems. Mr. Gilberto Herrera is the Branch- Chi'ef and I am the 
Associate Branch Chief. Ms. Dorothy Stuck is. the Regional Director and. has 
overall responsibility for compliance activities in the Dallas Region in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary" Education, as well as Higher Education, Contract Compli-. 
.ance an,d Health and Social Services. 

The detision to establish two separate branches to work with elementary and 
secondary schools, was made in response' to- an increas-ed workload, particularly 
in the- tfrea^ of- Title V-I ' and Title IX, and in response to some very strict 
requirement's place'd' dn 'the Office 'for Civil Rights by a Federal court order 
entitled Adr/ns o. -Ma ;.ho:jo , Mathews of course, being the Secretary of HEW), ■ 

For several years, the Dallas Office has received approximately 48 percent o.f . 
all complaints filed nationwide. Yet', we have had less than- 10 perc£nt. of the 
staff.. Th^ Adams order has placed some very rigid timelines on. the^affice for 
Civil l^ights to investigate all complaints promptly, to determine within a 



^^'given time pe^^lod, compl lance. or non-compliance, and, in the event, non-comp^liance 
^^1s found, to obtain f pom the,. school district an acceptable corrective action plan 

If ari acceptable plan is noj received within a 90-day period, then the Office 

must Institute enforcement actions* wi'thin arv additipnaT 30-day period. 
' ' • • ■ . ... ' - - : - i ' 

The yldoTns order original ly was directed only Title. VI rac^ matters. However, 

a modified onder ijsued in June of this year included nationtal origin plaintiffs 
. as well as women. The timelines placed on the Office cover not jDnly complaints , 

but all other compliance activities, including Title VI reviews^atid investiga-^ . 

.tions regarding equal educationai;?service for non-fngljsh speaking students cfr^ • . 

as they are often termed,' Low reviews. • , • " ' ^- 

My. purpose here today is not to talk about; the organization of our Office or. 
'the A^ams court order. However, since there are several school districts 
represented from Region VI, I wagted to take this opportunity to provide you 
with some background as to where we are, organizationally, andi^lso to share With 
you some of tfie pressures we aire under in trying to meet the requirements Of 
, Adams. • » ^ ' . ^ " ' \ 

According to the program, my presentation today is to discuss with you the^Lau 
.Remedies and some pending court cases that might have some effect on the Lau 
Remedies. I will do this. However, I will spend the majority of my time dis- 
' cussing th^ overall Title VI enforcement effprt in the area of equal education 
services for students who have limited English speaking abilities. 

Perhaps I can bestOead into that subject by summarizing very briefly some of 
the relevant court decisions, including the Lau decision. All of the cases I 
will mention I have personally reviewed with attorneys from the Department of 
HEW and the Department of Justice. To the best of my knowledge, my characteri- 
zation of these decisions today reflects the legal counsel I was given by these 
attorneys. You should also keep in mind that Federal court decisions are hande^ 
down from three major levels— a Federal District Court; a Circuit Court of - 
Appeals, and finally, the Supreme Court of the United States. Those court deci- 
sions that have the greatest impact on our Office an<^ its civil rights enforce-' 
ment efforts are, of course. Supreme Court decisions. At this time I do not 
know of any case pending before the Supreme Court- regarding public schools and 
the language issue. The Law decision remains alone at that lofty level. . 

There have been numerous Federal district court decisions in recent years. Two 
are'most notable in the Southwest in that very different decisions were handfed 
down regarding the responsibility of local school ^districts to provide biTingual 
instruction. • ^ • , ii^ . 

■-^ . ■ ji ^ 

One of these, Sema v. Portalea^ actually went to the tenth Circuit. The 
Circuit Court upheld a lower court ruling which had required the Portales Pub^^ic 
Schools to deyel op and implement a bilingual education program. The Circuit 
Court did notTiile on a constitutional issue, buf held that the plaintiff had^ 
established a. yiolation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. 

In the case 'of Otero v. Mesa County Valley School District the judge ruled 
that there is no constitutional right guaranteeing a public school student * 
access to a bil ingual/bicul tural educational program. He also ruled that 
plaintiffs had failed to show that there were students in the district with 
limited English'^ianguage skills. 

^ ■ 5,5 
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In looking at court dedsiops, particularly district court decisions, it is 
/Important to know wf^at issues were presented to the court and the facts that 

• were presented by bothviid^s, : ' ^ 

' • . ' r ^ 

'^or example, in the Lau v. Niohois case, decided by the Supreme Court an* 
January 2l, 1974, then'ssue was^w^ietber the San Francisco school district-had 
dented non-English speaking Chinese Vstudents a ineaningful opportunity to par- 
ticipate iri' the public .Educational program in, violation ;9f Title VI of tfie/ 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, Evidence was presented by t-he plaintiffs showing 
that 1,800 Chinese students were effectively ^^luded from-the school prpiiram 
because: of their inability to speak and .urrberstahd . the -^ng! isii language.-^ The 

.primary issue considered by the court was whether gufdel ines handed down by 
HEW and OCR in 1970, commonly.known as the Mafy 25 Memorandum, were reasonable^ 
guidelines for school districts to follow. In the case of Lauy. the Supreme 
^ Court ruled that^HEW's guidelines were reasonable and therefore found in favor; 

* of the plaintiffs. 3nd reversed the decision of the Court of Appeals'. Intone 
of the final paragraphs of the decision, the Supreme Court statect. "The Federal 

' Goyernment has power to^fi:X the terms-.on >\(|ii(?h its money allotments ^to the 

states shall be disbur$g)d, ..Whatever may be the limits of that powfeV (steward 
'-Machine Co.'' v. Davis) they have not^been reached here. " 

In my opinion, the Supreme Court has*, fn gather clpar terms, endorsed the" 
Department's responsibility to set forth guidelines that^will assure the non- 
discriminatory use 'bf Federal money. SinceU970 the^Dallias Regional Office has 
actively worked with school districts in resolving programs of language discrim- 
ination against national origin minority students. Following the Lau decision ; 
and its support of Title VI and the May 25 Memorandum, the Washington Office has 
worked toward establish!^ a consistent national policy in this area, 

■ ' -• " 

One aspect of the Washington effort has been to develop a standard procedure for 
Regional Offices to use*in determining whether a schbol district' is in compli- 
. ance with T4tle VI of the Civil Rights Act cJff 1964. This process incliides the 
gathering of data and information fro«ri a school system, analyzing that informa- 
tion, and then providi-ng the ^school district with a letter of either compliance 
or aon-compliance. School districts are reviewed for Title VI compliance under 
Lau in several major areas/ The major areas of review include: (1) Identific^^ 
tion of Students Primary or Home Language, (2) the Delivery of Educational Ser- 
vices, rand (3) Staffing Patterns. 

*^ ^ ' - * - " ' . 

1. Identificatibn of Student's Primary or Home Language . 

--Does the school district know the students who come from" homes where 
^ . . the 'home language is 'other than English? 

0 .0" \ ^ , • 

^ ' --Does ttre^hool district have a process for determining the degree to 
whicTr^jS^fcn student speaks and understands English? 

In looking at these processes'" we ask several additional questions: 

— Is the process'u^ed by the schodl district'compreh^sffTn)^ that is, is 
it likely that all- students/who have a home language oth^ than 
English will be identified? 



-Is the process^ rational? That is, if the district administers some 

type of survey, are persons who speak and -understand the language 
- involved in the survey? r-,^ \ 
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—.If a^^andardi;ied .test is us^d, is the test ^appropriate for 'the use 
^ of languSige assessment? . - . s;- 

--Are |:he pfersons who admfnister the test qualified, both* in terms of. 
the technical requirements .of the test and, in terms of haying the 
necess^ary language sl^lls?/ ^ ^* 

-vDoes the assessment information get^ to the classroom teadher ^d 

other persons who work with the student's* and is the information. * 
. transmitted into appropr'iate instructional programs? 

. ^ - • • , \ ■ > ^ 

2, Delivery of - Services . , ^ ' 

In. the . next step qf . our. analysis, we look at. whether all students 
•' /' ^'dentifded; as' limited English speaking or npn-EngI T$h speaking are 
•participating in educational activ*ities that will assure them equal 
■ access to the knowle^ige, apd cqgni tive skills available td students 
whose dominant language- is ^^n^Tf^h,. For examprle, if a school system 
reports 2,000 students as being unable .to speak pr understand English, 
but only reports 1,000 students as r.eceivj^ special languarge instruc- 
tion, this would raise a compliance qu^stnon under title VI, 
i» , • • ' ' 

! This also raise's anotfier question,* and, that is, how-^nany of the 1,0&0 
students recjeiving special language instruction are actually part of\, 
the 2,600 identified' as: non-English speaking? We kaow from experience 
• ! that some school districts have initiated Title VI bilfn^ual programs 
or some other. type of bilingual program at certain campuses and not 

others. It may well be that many of the' students in the program at 
a g.iven school' are hot in the categories of non-English speaking or 
limited English speaking, and that is fine, jjpwever, a Title VI prob- 
lem will occur when a school' district provides for these students and 
not for other students who have a greater need, 
f ' 

A corollary Title VI issue develaps when special language classes,. or 
bi>inguaT classes, have enrolled other minority students who are 
English speakers but do not enroll English-speaking non-minority atu- 



In siuhmary, we' determine- not only that apcuropri ate educational ser- 
vices' are being- provided but alsaJook closely at classes that tend to 
have identifiable minority enro.lTments to determine whether th6 justi- 
fication for those minority classes is a rational educational justifi- 
cation or simply one of custom and/or pol itical expediency. 

3. Staffing. . ' . 

We review carefully a school district* s, efforts to provide instruc- 
• tional personnel for students of limited English speaking ability. 
US'ing the -example I used earlier of 2,000,no.n-thgl ish speaking stu- 
dents, we would'^be concerned under Title VI and Lou ^bouy a school 
district with that many students and only a hapdful of teachers who 
; are abTe to speak and understand the. language. Legally, and we think 

educationally, t^ere should be about the same ratio of bilingual 
^tea^rtiers to limited English speaking students as thereyare monolingi^al 
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F«nHch .jnpakina teachers to DionolinguarEngl ish speaking studertts. 
• • • Shire we'ft d 3 sJ?ep ancles irStaffing. patterns between the ratio of 
Y mUed E^i ish speaking students to bilingual teachers, we do require 
a specific plan from the district for recruiting and employing - . 
- additional bilingual teachers. ; We also request -a description of. 
• ' the sfl>eps th^VwH l be .taken to -respond to the studerjl'V^duca-.^.. . / 
• . • .tiortftl' needs. '',\'-, . . , ... \ < ' r*. 

,Now what I- have, just described for you are some of the" iTiaXor are'^'u^^^^ 
revi^wftn determining a school district's compliance status with Titl.fe V 
JSin^laSe^^ervice^ I ^fibdld .mention that.following ^e La:, decision 
in ?974 the Dffi& for Civil Rights identified 334*sr+iool d.iitricts nationwide . 
Sr iai^al revie^pf compliance with Titli VI. This wis not intended to be an 
4l^- nclus ve I St. but rather a starting point for conducting such rev-iews ■ 
. In the Da? as Regiopi we have 86>'of the 334 sshoql 'districts, 59 .Texas 2rin 
NeW Mexico five in 0^^^^ one .in Louisiana. Bebuse of our limited staff 

Jlsdurces and the Requirements of the Adams ^rder' we were ab.le to review only. • 
'25 of 'these school districts- 'in the 1975-76 school year. ^ - ■-••^y^ • ' 

^ne .letter of detenninatipn has been sen't- and remaining letters shou1d-^o , ■. 
"GUt within the next 30 days. In-addition , we have several new staff Pf l^ions . 
?Ms S^ear whilch we hope will enable us to complete the review of all 86 school ^ 
^ ' districts by September of next year.. ^ % • . • 

\— ^ow 'l have spent a great deal of time talking about our compliance reviews and 
^heV ocess we go thorough in determining compliance °J "°"-"^P l^^^^^e e uire- 
Tif-iP VT In the event that we find non-compl lan* with Title yi'>^"^''^^H'^^;°„„ 
Ipni i^for the district to develpp a detailed pl.an,.compl ete with a description 

as it IS commonly known, the Lau Remedies . 

w^ich c^ br^^ons^r!^^^ to have 6qual promise in meeting the needs of limited 
'or non-English speaking students in a sch^il district. 

With this in mind, le^. us examine some of the major concepts" embodied i^ the _ 

c« misunderstandings of the Remedies we, have encountered.-/ 
' ' ^. Identification p_f the Student:j. Primary or Home Lan^iLaae- 



Proper identification and assessment of a student's language is perhaps, 
the siXgle molt important element of, a Title VI plan designed to^ remedy 
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past discrim jiatorypractices against students with limited English 
.•speaking abilities IJf is this iytial identification and assessment 
that determines not ,onl^ tho^e stifdenk who win receive additional 

• nJnSfnlS"? Th"''°:!''o''"^'^'° the typi^of appropriate Vesponses^-^to be 
pi^ovided.i Thus, the Remedies call fb/ a syst&rriatic' process for th^e 
determwiation x)f home language and .for the assessment of language " 

' frequency... The underlying assumption i§ that.yschool districts must 

• be able to assess the degree to which each student functions in one" 
or more languages in-order to provide an appropriate educational ' 
response. \ . . 

The overall importanpe of this language identif ice^ioii.. and assessment 
area is stressed in the R emedies and examples are give^i there of some' 
procedures, to be followed by. school districts'. We should point out 
that observation of the student in^the home, is not one of the require- 
ments. We should also note that pt'her methods for the identification 
andjssessment of-language will be accepted, if it can be demonstrated 
thevt-such methods, are effective in the 'identification and assessment 
' o.f Nanguage proficiency. 

■ •> ^ _ , _ ' " . ~"\ ' ■ ♦ . ■ 

Jliaqnostic/PrescriptfVe Approach . :• ' i 

Xhe cHagnostic/prescripti've approach, as described in the Remedies /is 
consistent with a basic Title VI requirement that specific remedial*", 
action must be ta,ken by a school cfistrict to correct the effects of ' , 
past d.iscnminatory practices. ■. ; ' 

Ip addition to correcting the past discrimination, a non-compryirig dti- 
•trict must develop procedures designed to prevent the cohtinuarice or,« ' 
recurrence of the discriminatory praqWces. . from a Title VI perspec^' 
<;giye. It IS not sufficient for a school- distrlGt to" tr^t a groiit df " 
students who have been subjected' to discrimination with a general ■ oA^ * ' 
benign approach. Thus, the diagnostic/prescriptfve approach ' 
described in the Remedies, or a similar approach, would be required' to 
assui:e'that the necessary cqr.rective action had been taken under? ' • ^ 
Title vi: • ^ . . • .V - :/ 

One concern of many school districts with Section 11 of the Aem^es 
is the stat^ent requiring 'a school district to tie, the peV-forn^fiee 
level goals for LESA students to the performance level expect/^, 6f ^ 



non-minority students. 

We must emphasiz-^hat OCR would require ^school district toWevelop'^' 
plan consistent wHJi the* principles set forth' in the Remedies bnly 
where there is sufficient evidence which .reveals that ncttionaTVQf'lqin 
minority students with limited English speaking abflities have-beeri 
excluded from effective participation in the district's educational 
program. ^ Since, in a particular school district, locale, or state 
the achievement level for minority students would 1 ikely be adversely 
impacted by past and present discriminatory practices' :a'gains± LESA ■ " 
students. Title VI requires school districts to tie the goal fer the 
educational .^ieveTnent of LESA students to that of nontminority 
students. , ■ 
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EducationaV program selection options in the Ldu Remedies *are a logical 
extension of the identification/assessment diagnostic/prescriptive 
procedure^^. . ^ ^ 4 ■ / ) . .. ^ ... - ^ 



All students .whose home lang'u^e^s other than Enql-ishs v>rh(r^/;, 
identified as LESA children, fmist be provided ^with one, or .a coipbination 
of, the educational- ]3rograms,.specified ffi th6 Remedies or a program 
proven ^o be equally effective. We be'lieve this process assures a 
reas'^onable and appropriate educationaV response for fea'ch student 
whose educational progress would be impeded by immersion into a • 
traditional. English dominant, curriculum- 

OCR* s positfon, as explathed -in the Remedies, is that,^pr LESA stu-' 
dents, tiis.triiGtion through the nativeTanguage is required unti 1 ^uch 
timq ther.distrt'ct can demonstrate, using* predictive data, that stu- 
dents can' futiction equcflv-ly well in an EnglUh dominant curriculum. ^ 
Thus, the Rqpiedjes ^^strongily support the teaching of English as ^ ^- 
second T^inguage as" part of the instructional program,, but not at the ^, 
expense of .the lESA students' development of the cognitive skills and 
^subject matter content expected of other students. in the district. 

Requi red gind ^ Elective . Courses .' ' ^ . - 

THis^ section of Hbe ' Rerrfecties apal^f es- primari ly to the school districts 
where mtnority, ^tudentsl hava been denied^ opportunities to enroll In- 
cerjtain courses because of a diis^Sj^niin effect resulting from the 
stiident's inabil ity- to speak antf understand English, or because of some 
^otfier dispfiminatqry practice. . If'minoi^\ty enrollment in required or 
elective gbuVs^s* hV* been I'lmi tGd due to djscr.Tf^inatory practice^, & ; 
schooV district wotild he. reqi/ired^ t3 .de,w-l6*p aff i rinati ve steps, simi lar 
-tQ those;''d6;Sfcrib^^s^ .the "^Remedies , ag part of an overall plan to 
compl y wi tlt^!^ it 1 .VI 
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It is genera V,knowr^(&ge that many gtho&r'^aT^tricts- do ;not cL>rr;ently. 
yempToy a^uffw.'^t^t nui^bers of .teaches .who can -teach in\the:riep'essd^y 
lart^guages..' TnSse districts", if found to' B.e in non-cortipl i anep;^. 'Wi th 
Title*VI-j w(^bild.bfe ceqiiiradF td ifiplement .a detail^ plan.^«mf*ar to 
'\ thdX d-e^ribedgin the^. Remedies in 'order; to securf^he n^ 

. The\ Ren^di|fe speqifically irrstrac^p'fonal per^onneT'r^i rements 
for S school- district' to tlfe edjiicatiomal need for person/>e 
Vlinguistically/Gulturaily famiHaY wth the^^ba^kgrouhd 'of student^- 
ide/i,HfiGJ"in Section I -as. n^eHing^di ti onal programmatic respons;es. 
A Mhpial district tha^^es, *npt' hjSe tia^^number of Qualified teafchers 
necessary to fully inJjfTfmerTit the/instruqBii:tona}. prdgfam for LESA sfu- 





^p^l a n^ 



seclirinfl such teachers. ThTV educational- 



dents must submit a/^.._.. 

related requirement may ^fee^s Spar ate/from the necessity for some school- 
districtVto d&yeYqp.and imp Kein?fit/aff i rmati v.e action plans to recruit 
and employ' additional mlWi|y i^ach^rs in order to correct specific • 
discriititnatory hi rin^, pract'ite"^ un'der Title VI . . ^ ' 




Rac1a^/Et^^^ic . Isplatton and/or Ide^ttf lability of ^School? and Classes , 

We real ize that there are instances where isolation of s\:u^nts may be 
justifiable, fh thosf situations.,we review the specific educationaVJ 
jMStification for suci isolation in light of the curr^^nt T.itle VI 
reqii^rernenl-s. a gCT©pa> rul^, Title VI policy, as deScrrbHch in, the 
Remtfdi ek ; is^jjjhat it is tn6t legally permissible or educa'tional.ly neces- 
Sary to have racially/ethnically isolated and/or identifiable -cl asses 
in orcler to respond to students' T^gguage needs, 
^ , . ' 

7. Ngtif icatton to Parents of Students Whose Prinjiary or Horn Language iSv 
/ Othgr Jhan -Engl ish . ^^ ' 

The Office for ClyiJ Rights, assumes., as stated jn the Remedies , that >: 
all information sent from the school to^^hd' homes fs important and^^'- 
therefore must be prpvided to parents of bESA children in the neces- 
sary languages to insure "IquaT and effective" participation, 



EqualJy-4inRo^^ Which the 

fTority and' non-minority parents of all 
designed for LESA/children- If the 



remedial program,' or a^J' dumping" place f 
obviously may not receive the support of 
.parents, AlJ^^educational approaches for 
integral* part^of the total school curric 
.informed of this fact. 



school district informs 
aspects of the programs 
program is characterized a»s a, 



.7 



^ Evalu ation, ■ 

,d — ~ ■ M 

A school district submitting a Title VI 
principles set forth in the Lau Remedi e 
"product and proces*s'* evaluation- The 
specific' with regard to the process use 
.-^each section of the plan. The documentation 




ori^ty children, then it 
ity'or non-rrii|pority 
students must- be an 
and all p^ent^ should be 



ompliance plan embodyiai 
would be required, to stJW 
[valuation document jhould ^ 
or to be used in imp^l.emerit 
of pro^cess i,s partic^St 




iniportant for all" plans in Section I, II, aiid IIK where a specific 
group of students are to be identified knd provided v(\th appropriate 
educational responses, .TJi^^^^^^^ evaluation' of the district's efforK 

to m^t the ins true tion&T.iifJer^ requiremeni 
-^State^tVend^^r^ults^ or^.^*pfoducts for each cc ' 

nete^sa^^,''*^s well as th^^^rpjected tjmefines 
■ major activities^ 



also 
bonent of 




important, ' 
the plan are 
completion^of 



EKLC 



The requirement 'for- the above type of pvalifatiiJfr is essential; fr^rtn 
OCR's viewpoifit, to assure that a school district ^determinW to Be in 
non-ccmipl iance with Title is making every reasonable effort t^* ^ 
correct past discriminatary practices on a* mutually agreeable'^ timely 
basis. The evaluation component will also assiiit a schopl rf\strict 
and the Office in. identifying those areas where add itiotiaT technical 
assistance may be^'needed ,ip as^ure;the success ,^f the playi, 

;5oiTie school j)fficials have expresse4 a concern that compliance with_, 
Tit/le VI and Lau would require a prohibitive expenditure of additioriaT^ 
money, ^ We do not believe this to be factual. The cost for implementing 
the types of educational approaches described in the Remedies should-Yiot 
bie considered in isolation, but rather in conjunction with the" local. 
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state, and federal resources currently available, for school districts. 
More' importantly,, we must consider the human costs of continued failur? 
to meet the educational needs of a siza^jle portion of our student 
population, and to provide t|iese students with the same opportunities . 
and the same access to the'editcational program as all other students. 
The initial steps already taken by many Stdte edMpational agencies and 
many local school districts in the direction of equal- educational 
opportunity demonstrates the capabinty to do whatever is necessary to 
complete "the job. - ' ; , . 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT LANQUAGE ASSESSMENT AND 
A SOCIOLINGUISTIC ALTERNATIVE TO THE LAU REMEDIES 



by 



Ed UeAvila and Sharon Dyncan , 

/ ':• ■ ' * . ■ ■ . . ■ 

It is important to note at^the outset' that I'm not an educatqr; I'm a develop- 
mental psychol/)gist. By .the same token. I'm not an Office of Civiil Rights 
worker; so I come td you 'with the point .of view of an outsider, reelMy. 

In 1970 I was asked by the OCR to work on" the formation" of the May 25th memo- 
randum After working on questions having to do with. the formation of guiS^- 
lines for the memorandum," I was invi.ted to sit on the Task Force that put 
together tk\e Remedies . If there are confusions 'in the Remedi es, some 
of It IS probably ny fault. In June of this. year the National Institute- 
for Education put togetheri'a, small conferencie in Austirv, Texas, to which they 
invited, a number of peop-lg . tb.>speak on issues as they e'^ol've from the Lau 
Remedies. The paper that T prepared for the institute on language asseil- 

. ment is more tt^an appropriate for this forum as- well. The title of the paper, 
co-authored by Sharon Duncan, is "A Few Thoughts about Language Assessm^h-t: ^ 
The Lccu Decision Reconsidered."* Please forgive me for reading. 

/ - • ' ' 

The opini9n'of the Supr^ Court of the United States in the class suit Lau 

,,y. Nichols was deliveredj'January 21, 19Z4.. but its mandate with respect 'to 
providing non-English-speaking chi Idren. in this country a "meaningful oppor- 
tunity to participate 'in the public educational program" is not yet close to 
being met. ■ " ^ ' - . 

In the paper we .r^yiew the outcome oT the Lau deci si(3ii...^ijlit7thp--subsequent . 
and^inevitable. questions of language assessment which .haVe'Jjeen 'raised from 
it.N.both on the naUonal and the district level. Vlith "people at your -level 
of fljnctioning, I tfften find it surprising that we discuss organizational and 
administrative fuYictions rather tfian learning functions. Accprdingly, we 
shall consider the-pWoblem identified by the Lccu decision as a much broader ' 
one which can only bd solved through the simultaneous consideration of lin 
tic development and socio-cultu.ral factors. " ' ' 

* ' ■' ., *■ 

The problem raised in the Lau action is a matter , of language i nstruction-- 
specifically, the failure, of a school system", . .to provide English language " 
Instruction, to apj!roj<imert*ly 1,800 students. . .who do not Jpeak Engl ishM, " 
This failure violates section 601 of the CiviJ Rights Act of 1964. which bans 
di sen initiation ])ased on race^, color or national origin in programs Ve'ce^vinq 
federal financial assistance. . " ' . ' 

Almost immediately after the Lau ruling, the Office of Civil Rights required ' 
■all districts receiving federal funds to conduct a "language survey", to identify 

• 'The^aper Dr. DeAvila read was prepared under contract to NIE. Complete 
copy of original paper is available from Dr. DeAvila, 3528 Rofcinson Drive, 
Oakland, California 94602. Documentation of studies- ci ted here is reduced 
to essentials of authorship and place of publication", full citations available 
in original. ' 




those, children whos4' homfi TangUage W English, When OCR followed,, 

^ up the Lau decision with this survey ^ahd. QpmpI led a list Of 333, school dis- 
tricts which were ."out of compl lance'V vtlth the ii?ws;;.dej:1s1on, and subsequently 
prepared a set of guldel Ines, to be followed by these school, districts, the 
Issye of languaqe became both' a socio-political and leqal Issue for the entire 
; country- At the very hegrt of this issue lay the strong Implication that 
school districts found to be out of compliance with the Lau decision would 
run the risk of forfeiting federal assistance for special programs. I might 
add that the city of; Chicago has been found out of compliance, a ruling which 
./Hnvolves the freezing of 194 million dollars. Obviously, a lot of bucks 
. "^are Involved* Fn sofa r as this meant a possible los^s of revenues school ^dis- ^ 
tricts can ill afford to lose, district officials sought guidance .from OCR. 

The upshot of all of this was that OCR, in an effort to assist school districts 
' prepared a?.>^t of recortnendations which haye, come to be known as the Lau 
Remedies." The recommendations in the Lau Remedies are meant tp keep scFool 
districts from running afoul of the law. As such,' qu.e&tipj;i5 pertaining to 
assessment, linguistic developmerit,. classroom- pi acemeBt^/prbgrani' d and 
so on, which;were normally linder' tha;p.ur>I^>eW of the educators, psychologists, 
linguists arW;other social scientists^ *biBcame t default responsibility of 
OCR offic.ials^^. And, in the abs'ence of "goodTiard empirical evidence'* OCR 
officials were called upon to set up recommendations. to ^provide ready-made 
and practical solutions to some of the knottiest intellectual problems which 
have for years beset practitioner and Vesearcher alike. 

Since the basic issue in the Low decision *was the fac/tfm the appnaxiitiately 
1,800 children involved in tha case did not speaV English^ the qubsti^n of 
language asses^ljient he/me a /ocal point in the Lau Rebedios. ^ In-fact, it 
would seem that the/Tii^ue of ^language, assessment formecTthe very basis of the* 
Lau Remedies sinceJall else seemed to: fo11^)w from a determination of the 
1 inguistic make-up of^ the school.si^. V* 

To the following'yiscussion, we would like to examine the issue of language 
^assessment. ^As ^111 be seen, an examination of^this issue reveals a far 
"^more complicated picture than originally understood. Un-fortunately , this is 
( a picture which is characterized by paradoxes, dilemmas and any number of.' . 
unresolved social and political issufes wh^ich are not as amenable to change 
as we might think. In fact, it may turn out, as we believe, that languaga 
is really not the problem, but rather it is a unique combination of attitudes 
^ tdWard language, ethnicity, self and society whixh contribute- 
As a means for helping districts determine^whether or not they had a civil ' 
rights problem, OCR, in the absence 'of a research base, develi)ped a five- 
level system for categorizing schbol children's language patterns: 

^ A, Monolingual* speaker of the language other than English (speaks the 
language other than Eng.liVsh exclusively). 

** B. Predominantly speaks the language other than English (speaks mostly 
the language other than English, but speaks some English). 

C. Bilingual (speaks both the language ^other t+^an^ Engl ish and English 
with equal ease) . ' , ' . 





D. Predominantly speaks English (speaks mostly English, but some'of the 
language other th^n English). 

E. fionolingual spe^r of English (speaks English exclusively). 

> {hau Reii)Qdies , 19/5 , p. 3 ) 

With/the possible exertions of the two extreme levels, i.e., A' and Ey)On|;['ts: 
immediatiely struck by the loose manner i.n whtch these levels are defined."^! • 
As such, they bear no resemblance to the "operational definitions"^ 
the 5;ci,ences which reqi/ire that'^definitions be given in terms of 
opey^jfttlons, such ^as scores on tests, numbers .on ,i tems pa-ssed ancJ s\( on. 
What ithtiS means unfortunately, from the point of view of" a researcner like 
niysellf^is that there Is no clear-way of deciding which-6,f these categories 
appl ies to actual behavior, whether it be in the school or in any other 
linguistic context. Ofief is also l.eft wondering if the parti tio.^s provided 
in this system bear anyjresembl ance to the qual itati ve/quantit^ti ve s.tages 
found ^in "second 1 anguaqe 'acxfiij-sition. In whjch case, it may b^ t-jiQt what we 
,are referring to as a.laniuage deficit is Sjirnpjy, the natural exprBS^ion of 
the different levels or stages of second lafn^age acquisition. \ 

From the- mr^asurgment point of view, as it will be seen, tf^ five-level system 
. set up by the fmi Task Force lacked either a theo^-etical or an empirical 

basis and, in that" sense, was totally dictated by ttie practi caT need for 4 
^having some system which, could s6rve ar, a general guideline.^ The major diffi- 
culty lies not so much in the fact that the system was arbitrary but that its 
relation tio either theory or Explicit measureme^nt procedures was .unstated. 
In this very real way, school districts were left to their own devices. 
As will be seen from the following analysis, school districts have been hard 
put to find -much in the way of; meaningful solutions. ?C9nversely, not wanting 
to place, itself in the position of advocacy, OCR has found 'it equal ly^ di fficul t 
to offer very concrete recommendations beyond t.hose dealing with the l^gal 
aspects of the court's ruling. 

It is fortunate that "the federal, government has, within the past year, , funded. / 
a series of Lau cenHiers whose respoasibil ity is to assist schools found to 
be "ou:f of compliance." It will bepome ^he responsibi 1 i tji' of the profeisi onal 5, 
working in these centers to provide the readership iri working through and 
clarifyi'ng some of the ^bove mentioned issues,. Insofar as these centers are 
only noW getting settled, the present discussif)n will not include thesr various 
approaches to the different aspects of the problem. 

For a m|jre detailed discussion af some of the directions. bei ng suggested by 
one GjBPiter K)n. the question o»f language assessi^nt, you are encouraged to read 
."TSwaird^ the .Development of *Minimum'Specifications for Laz^-Related .Language 
Assessments" by Josue Gonzalez and.Ricardo F^rnandez^, who, put together' a 
common-sense approach to the selection of instruments. -.The reaJJer in'tei'ested ./ 
in a more detal^d discussion of the specific problems and recommendations ■ 



•'A mimeographed paper available from aut^ior at Chicago *St?te University, 
95th St. a-t ^ing Dr., Chicago, Illinois 60628, Ph. (312) 995-?353. 
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with respect ta the testing of children from Spanish-speaking homes, r^s^'eficour- 
aged to read D^Avlla and Havassy (1974). The present discussion will bie 
limited to a more general coverage of the issues aii they pertain to languaye 
assessment and the lau Remedies . 

• The fundamental issue underlying the decision lies in the fact that there 
are st^liPUarit'^numbers of children who are being denied (^n equal educational ' 
opportuhTty by'vf'rtue of the faqt that they inay or may not- ha»ve the Dujlish 
lahguage skills necessary to full participation in the current educational 
^system. It js th£rbfore the responsibility of the educational leadership to 
find ways 'to assist these children s^. they can more readily participate. 
As matters currently stand in the ^n\ ted Statfe? they are not going ta par^ 
ticlpate If. they are not proficient iln English. • ' 

On the surface, the problem would seem simple enough. If the problem is simply 
providing English letnguage skills, as many seem to believe, then the solution 
is simply in deciding which chi 1 dre^jkare, 1 n need and ai^>signing them .to special 
remedial classes. HQ^ever, the prooiem is far more complex. Let us^begin / 
by considering the piboblem of testing and asking a number of questions inde- 
pendent of [.an: Are- there available instruments? Aref these instruments com^pat- 
ible^ith the backgjsounds of the cfiHdren? Are they, conceived according to'' • 
phonemic, lexical, and syntactical "patterns of the fanguage they.are assessing., 
or are they simply translations from one language to 'another? Do they provide 
,the kind Of Information that w; 1 1 assist the learner or do they 'simply' ful fi 1 1 
legal requirements? -Do they provide results which are consistent across 
different 1 inguistic contexts (does the child speak the same way in dll situa- 
tions)? ^ Do they stand up rfjfl^ometrical ly? Do they test-all of the various 
aspect$< of Tanguaae? .,Does?^|ftprocedurp for scori ng and interpreting the test 
consider the' possibl e' infliJ^Se of developmental factors on 'language acquisi- . - 
tion? Do they provide comparable resul ts?^ Do -they provide resul ts which", 
simultaneously meet legal'and educational' reqiii retnents? Lastly, are there 
specific programs for-each level, and if sov cto these programs carry equal ^ 
status wit^ other programs, or are they simply the old programs re-designed 
for [the "culturally disadvantaged" in a new form? Let us consi.gier some of these 
quest1on<;. As will be seen, we' have no ^pecific^^set of answers. We do, however, 
have; a great many questioQ,s. \ ' 

, From the point of view of Lau the only defensible reason^ for testing ts to 
determine which children do or do not have the requis-ite skills to. allow 
them to participate in the current educational systems, i.e., are they 
sufficiently^ proficient in the English language to participate in the main- 
stream monalrngual setting. With this attitud^, many have interpreted the 
problem as one of simply determining whether the child Is dominant in English. 
The unfortunate -part hereyis that while a test of language "dominance" may be 
a convenient way to Satisfy the legal/aspects of th« fyiu decision, it tells 
nothing about specific needs of. an individual child. . A student who scores 
in the 79 ^percenti le in English and the 65 percentile in Spanish is easily 
classified as "Engl,ish dominant." The rea^l truth is* that the cmld may have 
.problems Mn both languages. Or what about a student who scores in the 65 
percentile in both languages? According to the Lau categories, he or^she 
would biLclassified as a perfect bilingual. In Jex^s they did that a'number 
of years^ago and called them alin^^/ual. By the same token, whkt about the 
child who scores 49-51? What does that^mean with respect to specific treat- 
ment? jtHere Tm talking. about' what you do with children not about "legal require- 
ments because for me the whole issue is what you dowith^he child. The legali- 
ties come later. A child that scores 49-51, does that mean you alternate 
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every other word? Or doe?s- that hiean you alternate every other sentence, or 

which words or which sentepces? I ■ , ■ ' ^ 

\ \/ 'I , • ■' .'• ••'^ •• ^ 

The real problem- here 1s that the concept JD'f "dominance'^ 1s as 111 defined 
as the Ihiu categories. Moreover,* how does the cpncipt of dominance tUarify 
't^ve relation between t-he child's linguistic development and school achievement 
irv such a way that we.qan actually do something about it? One. of the amazinq 
tHWgs to me as a* rese^archer is that we are asking^ many of the 'sam(? questions 
with respect to binfigualism.and children from ethnical ly <jnd linguistically 
different si tuations thit weVe asking for the mainstream 'icids. Now we're 
compounding the questions by adding the' dimensions of language and culture. 
For. example, in the 1950' 5 an enormous amount of time and . Money and effort 
was spent in matching teacher characteristics wi th student characteristics. 
Impressively large books were written about it, but they acconfpl isheij zero. 
Nobody wak able to come up wi th^'anything that was really definitive. .Another 
way df asking this .question is by asking whether or nat "dominance" in and 
of itself determines ^either what is learned or can be learned. Incidentally, 
it seems interesting to me that we do a multitude of assessme'nts concerned 
with the children's language development on the assumption that we know eith^er 
the necessary level of proficiency or the sufficient level of proficiency 
with monoTingual English-speaking childrerl\ We don't. <, ^^j . 

Immediately school administrators ask for fielp in deciding which test to use. 
Jhe' innediate answer is that they should use the valid one. But wK,ich:one 
is valid? Inasmuch as the OCR Remedies specif ica1 ly.stat^ that the' intent 
behind'the district's a4,^€ssment of lingiii^stic abili.ty is . . to place the 
student(s) in one of thd'following categories by language," then it is the 
Lou decision that l^as served as criterion validation, and the instruments 
a district uses are valid if they can place students into the five levels 
set out in thfe Laii Remedies . 

What this hasmeant is* that to a large extent, the normal process of research 
has been suspended as a result of the need for a practical action.. Further- 
more, this has placed OCR personnel in the precarious position of having to 
make judgments about an instrument's te'chnical properties without the benefit 
of research backgrounds. However, problems associated with issues of predic- 
tive concurrent, and other indicies of validity and reliability, are technical 
in nature and not particularly within the scope of this discussion. The 
key point to the present discussion js that these are technical issues 
associated with attempts to deal with the question of w^iether or not a test 
really measures what it purports to in a reliable way. And, with few excep- 
tions, these issues have been subordinated by practical necessity. Therefore, 
let us leave the more technical issues of psychometrics aside for the moment 
and briefly J:onsider the question of-what to measure. 

Based on Project Best (1974, 1975) descriptive bibliography of instruments 
available for use in the assessment of bilingual programs and from data com- 
piled by the Texas Education Agency (1975) on oral language assessment instru- 
jnents, we have compiled a preliminary analysis of 46 currently available, 
language assessme^nt instruments: 20 of these instruments are classified 
as "long dominance" tests; 30 can be classified as "long proficiency" tests; 
and eight instruments measure both "dominance" and "proficiency." Further 
findings will be discussed below within the context of the nature and struc- 
ture of language. . 
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It is a geperally accepted rjotion that Idrxiudqo cons1*its of tour priimiry • , • 
sub^systems: the pjKuti'mi.* lUfnft'rn (t\,Cf bds k sounds of the Itunjuage) , the 
ViifoysnittaV lujvitam fthe "words** .qf the .ldngua()c) » thx* tujnt<u*t nm^'t'-fn 

* (the rules for making medningful scntencpsj, and the ii/^nN m (the ^ 
use of language to obtain specit'H goal,s).. 

^^ 

The foundation of any language is its phonemic system. It is from this smdll 

si5t •of baSic* sounds thSt.al 1 ineanlngful^^ords of tfie language are constructed 

For this reason If t?ho*^tudent cannot hear t^rt? (i i f ference between these basic /'^- • 

sounds. (./f\».v/f them)^"'then he/she Will not be afcle to understand words co/i- 7^ 

• strutted from them 1n dally and instructional conversations. On the other ^ 
hand, 4,f the student cannot pronounce the sounds (r7;.%h/< theiu)»'then others 
will have difficulties In understanding his/her. communications. It is these 
phonemes and the variants or al lophones , which present the inoSt difficulties 

tb the student moving from oneianguage to anottier, ' |In> addition there is> - " 
'increasing evidence that familiarity with the phonejnic'system is a very impor- . : 
tant ^aspect of learning to read and write. . (C. Chomsky. 1970; N. Chomsky. ^ 'li-. 
' 1970; W^ead. 1971). • / ^ i 

( Qf the-4^ langu£\3e assessnient Instruments we examined, only four included 
a meast/Ve^bf phoneme'production.. Of these, three were tests of Spanish > T 

' prof 1f iency , 6ne(waS;a test of "English proficiency. We found no instru-^ : 

Itnejjt described as a test o*^;. language''«dom^ar\ce\Which. inclucfed a^measgre of ' 
i^y^honeme production. ^ ' 'v:!^. ' • ' \ ' 

It ^' • ^ ' ' ^ ■ . : ^ ' ' 

There were sjx tests vytiicH- measurejd auditory dIscrVmination. Four, were test^'^r, * V-- • 

; of language prof iciency, fhree^ assessed tjoth proficiency and dominance.. •. . 

It is our feeling that the purpose for includtflgiiiWitory di scr^ mi natiort 
and phoneme production i tems in an assessment cff Tan^guage is "in'-order:- to- ' . ■''^'T;; 
determine if <the subject has a problem with a very s igni ficant fiSf>ect of ^ \ 
^pguage, i.ei , does he or she have a communication problem and thus a heed . 
for help. Whether'a child pronounces the initial "p" of the American E/igJishJJf. 
word party as an aspirated or as an unaspirated stop, will determine whe;tHer: ■ 
or not he/she has any diffjculty. On the other hand, if the child cann% ■ if. ' - 
distinguish between "she^p'* 'and '*cheap" or "yellow" and "jello" in elther.?^,.'^ .^f 
coding or encoding, there will likely be a breakdown in communication and V 
an occasion far ridicule,^ as in the case of a visiting foreign student who 
. announced, "When I go out to dinner, I always Wash the hostess^." Thus.iVv 
would seem that a measure of auditory discrimination or* produc'tion should" < ; 
be included in any assessment procedure. * * ' * 

The Referential System (lexical or vocabulary), the next level of language, • 
'Consists of the meaningful units constructed from thg basic phonemes. It ^ 
is this level 6f "words" (lexic^ items or morplemes) which ultimately deter-^ 
mines the meaning of any sentence (Langacker , l^G? ) . In addition, it appears ,.: 
•that a knowledge of at least some lexical items is extremely important if : 
not absolutely necessary for acquiring syntax or the corresponding language ^^^^ 
(Moeser and Breginan,. 1972; Moeser and Olson, 1974). Unfortunately, in assess- "T^^^ 
ing the repertoi re. of referential units, extral ihguistfc factor|[ are. al so>' 'Vv 
encountered, namelv^the student's level of education and environment. ..The • " 
assumption of any test of v^ocabularly that I have ever j;un across is that ^11 ^ 
children have had an equal opportunity to have been expos/ed to the words .in 
the test. Not so, particularly not so when you have chi^rea fir^om Spanish- , 
speaking backgrounds in environments which are linguistically homogeneous. 
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Just for the fun of it, once while I was giving the Wechsler vocabulary scale, 
I was -supposed to stop after a certain number of failm^s. Well, I kept going, 
just to see if the child knew any of the words. Believe it or not, I found ^ 
a six-year-old that knew the meaning of the word apocalypse. It turned out 
the child's father was a Baptist minister. So there was a situation in which 
'the ward apocalypse played a part of everyday life. If the level of educa- 
tiori is high and the environment offers diverse experiences, the student will 
learn a wide range of words. Far the restricted student the opportunity for 
word acquisition is considerably less. It is for this reason that most vocab- 
ulary tests correlate very highly with 1. 0., scores and socioeconomic class; 
In another article DeAviU arid Havassy (1974) have argued against the use of 
the vocabulary test as an, attempt to assess intellectual development of chil- 
dren from non-English speaking backgrounds^ 




As l^eone who has spent a, lot of time in the laboratory, I see another level 
of confusion here. Psychologists make a distinction between association and 
recall. I might ask", "Show me the table." That's. association. I have given 
you the word, and 70U are to rnatch it with the objefct. That is significantly 
easier than asking the child, "What is this?"VMany tests find that children 
.are able to make associations when provided with the word; yet are unable to 1 
-recall the word when asked it. When the assessment is made, we often focus 
on what is easiest for the child. That means we don't really gain an accur- ' 
ate picture of what the child can produce on his own. 

It is also, quite true, as Miller (196^) emphasizes, that a sentence is nof ^ 
"a linear sum of the significance of the wofcds that comprise it." It ii also 
true that words in isolation may have different meanings." 'However, 4:he"i^a(;t 
tha-t a student has problems with American jTigTish lexical items is an indicaN^ 
tion of a weakness in overal 1 language grjMJn. Either the student has not. 
abstracted commonly encountered words, or, the student has had little or no « 
experience with those words. In either cfa|;p, from the point of view of what 
we can infer from the Lau ctocistbn, the[|^^^nt has a language need which may 
limit "the opportunity to, particip^te:'^*!^^^ . 

The third level of language is the syntactical system (the rules for combining- 
words into a meaningfuTsentence) Syntax is essential for the understanding 
of the language because. the relationship between words provides a maj^r con- 
tribution, tcr' the meaning of communications in that language. For example, 
•while the sentence "the cat chases the rat" has the same words as the sen- 
tence ^^.rat chases the ca^," they have very different feariings. The mean- 
ing of^'i^entence also depends, on how words are grouped. As in Miller's 
(1965) excellent example, the sentence, "They are^ hunting dogs," may have 
two distinct meanings depending on whether we group "are hunting" or "hunt- 
ing dogs. " ' 

' • ti ' ' ^ . . • 

The usual -method of assessing- lilrfguistic ability (and specifically syntactical^ 
ability) is through the analysis of 'thfe cMld' s 1 inguistic |)roductiorV.' ^^'It • 
should^^e noted that..,there are a number of .problems inherent in using. this / 
method to assess syntax. ^ . ^ ^ 
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4. 
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The meanings of the results are difficult to interpret b^eea^se th)|j^^f^ - 
do not.distinguish betw^n what the subject can do and what it floes 
do (Mc^l^eill, 1970). — 

Substantial. effects due to socioeconomic class have' been o 
(Moore, 1971), What you will find is that childrenin many 
are n^Rmoti vated .in the. same way as mainstream cWi]dreTr;j 
not pnPlice for you a significant language sample ar\ wh;?:^ to' 
an an4rysis. Tne cmid^will give you a word or two but;. may be 
capable of much more. He simply doesn*t have, shall ye say, the 
level of aspiration that will give you enough inforlrration on v^'ch 
to make" a judgment. 

Interactions between situation and sub-cultural 
found (Brukman, 1973). 



It is^very difficult to, know the exact input the ch i Id- JTs respond- 
ing to. , 

The interpretation of the results must take into account the .af€ 
the subject. Developmental linguistics has in fact been^alble. 
show t|iat the language/of the nine-year-old is diff^rentN|i«*^tilV 
language of the seven-year-old. Often we confuse that^-^dhs^i^^lopiflental 
difference with TangueM deficits. . • * 

Variations in syntax do no't mean communication is necessarily lost. 
Certainly in many situations, the gri^pt "huh" is perfectly clear. 

four tetsts we examined included items assessing oral syn 





compre hen- 
ri}4;ten syn- 



sion and^32 measured oral syntax production. Thirteen measured _ 
tax compreh^sion, i .e. , reading; arid nine included written syntax production. 

^ ') ' ' ""^^ 

In'an effort to isolate all'those tests whioh most completely covered th6"four 
components of syntactical abi 1 i ty--l istening, speaking, reading, and writing-- 
we found f ive ^instruments which measured both aural syntax compret^nsig^ 
and oral prpdifctiori as well as written syntax comprehension and protwcTflT* 
Of these f iv^^^two were proficiency tests for high school and adult students 
of languages otfter than English, and three w^ere Spanish and Eftg-lis'h "language 
dominance" tests covering grad^as K to 12, Pre-K to 6 and K to 12 respec-- . t 
tively. What that means is that of al^T the tests we. looked at, only two 
cover^ed all of the various aspectl^ of Syntax, syntax viewed in its most 
glofeal way.' Those f ive, were .gefa red Pn^isily for ^duUs. and I .might add 
the ra^st rofeust and the broadest' attemj?^^^s^ of Its^ 

various components , came from th'e-M6dei?rJ^^9.i3^^e AssociH^^ Test for Spanish 
prepa,red fpr college students, ^a test ^l^h^^^ takes thVee hours. ;> ... 

■ ■■ • ■■ ' ^ /.I ■ ' ' - ' ■ . ''^^ 

The fourth subsystem of. language is^ a [ii^son's ability to use Ihj^'^anguage 
for his/her own end^(pragmatics). Exan[i|a^les'" of pragmatic, as^e o^f^^^^ 
incLuda>Ta student/S abi 1 ity to carry ou^ relevant ta^ks requirij^Sl .language 
such as playing With peers, shopping "ajt the store, reading avne%p^^ ask- 
ing dir^tions f^om a policeman or wniting a letter tg. a fHohd/.and, finally, 
asking the teacher for clarification when he/she doe^' t- understand. This 
area^has g6^nerally been oveirlooke^-'^in both research and *appl icatlqn. Only 

^ ' included itiems whicb^could be classified 




nine' of thi' 46 tests we analyze 




70 



61 




These 



s<ial]y, took tlie^'^Bi of an f&ral ^ifftervl^w'^^^^^ 

as dtrec*fy questioned regardjngJM-s/^ lang|jage 
tests .el a§sified a^' attest of "language domi 

t i/s 



I^Jits. 
domin^incei " 



One* 



As'^d finaj comment/ itf. should! be oT^^'e significance to note that while the 
Lou Remedies encouraged^^the -us# of prdsc;ripti ve tj&chniqi^esV only one of the 
46.Jtests we exaniined cbntainji^ any cone r^e* suggestions 85. 
activities or exercises ,t6* remediate specific x|^ro^ems fdentinHfJ- In^ 
addition, DeAvila (1976)^ ha§ argued^ that the testing of a chi J^^i^resents 





a social interaction between three^botej3tTa'T>ly distlpct cultu?^,^as, ref*lect^ 
by ^he test administrator, the test\i tsel f , and thrcliild. In tiio^e cases 
where cultures failed to- match, r'esu\ts are boundTto be spurious. Aloag* 
these same lines it is important;, to aear in mind^that the -test si tgatioji 
.provides a. rather limited sample of* behavior reqjjiring suB^ct's full com- 
prehension of "demand characteristics" of the testing situation. Tor example 
the chiW who jjjrovides very te^se or very sh^ort responses ^^^^E^'^'^d q 
tions^yiTPBe pe^^zed by 4/irtue of^he.tow frequency of lifi^tst 
While/^n the otherr^nd, the c\^^^d^rt\o .offers the longer ^^r^^^^se has the 

arker results 
evelopment in 

cohfunctioir^Wffh .the/lengt^^^ ihe, response. In- virtually nojcas^ did we fin 
a te^ that tool^ alT of thi^ factors ^into. 'account tKrough pr;e-tra4nin 

or other procedut^es. In othls^/^tuations .1 have cdimehted o\jJ:fne questrpA^ 

emand characteristics,* a,nd ixfsg|ms to me that, tbe^| demand characttr- " 
\js$ics are- indeed a sipiifi cant factor* in afiy assessment procedure. Given 
the^myria'd^of ^bottf pp€fc^ anc^neoretlca\ probletms associ^ated wUh t!;i,e 
:testipg.<)fj^h«^w^ appear to "bel millions ipf children, one might ^voader if 
Tt Wok>(f^ep appropriate to teir the 1 j/goistic colnpetdncy of the ^achers*,. 
thu^^rK^indf the question" addressefd by Lauxo considering wfiether thfe insti- / 
trtioris are^ a po$ition^fco.jij::^de educational servigss which 
withithe/l ini^stic ^backg^rounds*, 0^^ children: ^ x 

ry 




\ 



compatible 



In sum! 





ur review seems to ^hov^i tha^^^do/feren tests seem to measure " 
gs^ ' And no sjnale t*st seems to-measure all of the various 
spelts thSught to be tmportafet. /.How well they do measure what they cliim 
" %o Js^^il ;^inotfiir>' quest i off. I*'t would be fool^ard^^ to attempt to^yieW 
-thd^ aKjltitudinous fashionV in,whicll at(thors have^ttempted to validajte their 
wor/s.. There seems to-^fe^na consistent ^UjeTrn. Moreover, since to our 
Vkn/wled^AH^(me_Q^^ to^eet Lau 

h^rdy to discuss whether or^0)t they 
category^system. In J^^losing t^en,^. 



jireme 



. JrTT"^^iit.,jvm>V^ be -equal S3 
w^re valfdated agairfst the five'^._^ _ . 
lei us" consider a few issues- in thtf^ more generaT 



sense. 



If the qu'esjfeion 'involve'? in th^;:au decision is ac.tuall^^^^^i^f ]iinguige, ^ 



then there are three alternatives 





imer^on with ES[ 






In most ESL" pro' 
a short pei^ 



'f^eturned tb- 1 
for, ^Ije' rest 
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rams 
^offime 
lassr 
of ttie day. 



ducatioi^ 



1*6 pulle^Tvmjt 0 
nd gjv>fHlnstructiOT\ in 
m where^^e/she does hot^ ^ 
Thrs^efeves the chill d/W 



\experiertce. By 



the :Ce9Wjar classroom for* 
gl ishi'^guage arts, then 
prdhend and connot respond 
s44e o^^J'pSrtiaipatin^'' in 
it means \hat"B4e child' s 




1 



"Mngu 

tion 

fur'th 



IS 



'then behind 




ew. of 
^thVt they ti^ 
Bereiter-Ena^Ka 
of the .negati 
cites the 
statements 
cbrrect-ft^n' 
found 350 ^xampje'^ 
fit the >fi-tende 



class time, is oufvf^laa o'f'""the normal educa- 
thl-child Vearns Engl\h he/she is falling 
""a'll of^the other subject ^v^^, 

■ \ 

studies of attempts to teach language to children indi-. 
e had limited Srucce^s. In fact one of theieVements of 
if)reschool program is the teaching of the concept 

such as,.'™ s^ nO;t paper. " C. -B. Cazden (1972) 
lTeir|StudenJ:s wriJ^studied children' s use of negative 
^i^nguage jesl^n whigh sj;t out to teach the 
ristWction. ScmS^r .^^^ Cazden, 197^) 

total of 396 of negi^we statements which- did not 




t of; 

ucture ]^f the langua/i-^ lessdhi « And yet, pre- posttesting 
revealed that..ctfll children wi.thin the iriscructional setting had reached cri- 
tericm. other words, it did not transfer. While 'they could learn it I 
irrtM classroom, whjle they could pS^s th^e criterion, while we satisfied 
p^f?^-^ost*gain score demonstrations for State, federal, and what-have-you 
overseers, nothing happened to tjj^ie kids. . To this we might-iidd that Cazden , 
reviewed a. number, of studies which attempted to determine the extent to which / 
linguistic coding ability or the abili^:y to use symbols outside of the learned 
situation, i . e. , transfer , could be assisted through intervention. 

Firstj in the acquisition of language use as distznct 
from language -structure ^ the child is aided^ by what he* 
is encouraged to say ^ not simply by what he hears. ^ . 

Second^ adults seem to be essential for that encourage-' 
ment. Finally^ there is a danger that specified train- ^' 
ing will produce too specific learning^ '^in other words it 
will nht transfer, ^ ^ ' * 

According to Cazderft the above 1 imitations to the structured acquisition of 
language are summarized ^n two paradoxes. First, while parents present no - 
formally structured approach to language instruction, all children seem to 
learn it, as well as to generalize it to novel situations. Second, whereas 
all. Qhildren seem to be ready to acquire thei r natural language under a wide 
variety of circumstances, attempts to provide di-rect language instruction 
leads to limi-ted improvement o.ver fairly short periods of time. In other 
words, I know, very few parents who know anything about behavioral objectives, 
scope and sequence, or any of the other notions we use wherji we put together 
a lesson plan; and ,yet I've never met a parent who was unsuccessful: 

To this end, Marilyn Edmonds, in a recent article "New Directions in Theories 
of Language Acquisition," Harvard Educational Review (1976), has argued that 
a full understanding of language acquisition will not emerge until the process 
is viewed within a larger developmental framework. Edmonds^ argument has 
received strong support from two independent sources. FirsfRuth Tremain^ 
(1976), has examined syntax as an instance of operational inteJl igence, defined 
in the Piagefeian sense. Let me quote the results. 

■ ' ■ The res'^lts strongly suggest that when children leaDzing 
a second language reach the stage of^concrote opcvatioyi, 
' ' comprehension of the syntcxx of both their native and their 

second language imvroves areatlu. In S-: out of the ('O 
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independent analyses of variance for the operational fao^"- --: . 
tor^ it was found that children classified as operational " ' ^ 
per^formed significantly better in both languages than ' ' * . 

chvld:ren classified as non-operational. What this means - . \ 
is that ^ solutions that focus on English language deficits ■ . , 
'will be of limited success as long as developmental ' V 

factors are not taken' into accot^at. 

Second, DeAvi la has shown in eight diWerent studies that the performance of * 
over 6,000 Mexican-American children on a wide Variety of the Piagetian tests ; 
is fundamentally the! same as that of their Anglo counterparts ^en linguistic 
socio-cul tural factors are controlled. On the other hand,- while conceptual 
development of Mexican-American children seem? to be equal to that of the 
Anglo children, there are distinct differences in school-related achievement. 
These differences BeAvila has argued are due to linguistic and s(5cio-cul tural 
biases,,^inherent in most of the currently used educational approaches. As 
such, D^^^m^a, like Tremaine amd others,, has recommended an integratidh of 
linguistic and developmental approaches, and the development of programs which 
match linguistic and developmental assessment with results in specific Class- 
room situations. ^ Given these bases and other data, ESL as a solution to the 
Lau dilemma would seem less and "less a viable alternative when used exclusively. 
In fact, the^ recommendation from the Center for Applied Linguistics is that 
ESL programs alone are inadequatte for teachings 1 inguistical ly different elenjen- 
tary^^Tlpol ch-ildren. 

Complete ifjimersion in Eag.lish is certainly a viable alternative and one which 
should havjp thg effec't^f preparir\g We child for participation in the educa- 
Basically this is. wh.at we find in the^^schools today, and 
her sff immigrants^ from Europe -and other places throughout • 
5*11 /peak)fo)p. this/'sink-or^ With respect 

atia Ameri'c^ifl^ ;jct>ild 1 iving in a highly ethnically ' 
hborho'^OT^fe^^ -has little chance for success. The 

that the--^i]3(iirgn^Are simpTy not afforded language. models 
hwie reaTly any different from themselves. In 
ev^tivat^^^^ fjij; ■speaking standard English outside 
/hy even ziy wl^n>th€kre is little in the way of 
positive reinforcement forfptr^in^. vAnd anyyiing lefts- than perfect is Tabled 
deficit or' substandard^ y' • " 

^on^ va^'ue to note .tjiat 
f tne^ other attempts 

eal ^'1972)'. Tl ' 
ln\thes absence of etjua 



tional pro^e% 
there are 5, 
the world, wno 
to the Chicano, 
homogeneous ne 
primary reason 
outside of the school s,whi 
other words , >there is Tit 
of the schools. iFurther, 
"einfor 

as "pochO; 



Paradoxically, it is als^ o 
the^ greatest success of any 
(see Cohen, 1975; Lambert 
that iit doesn't seem to work 

In other words, Chicano children] awjt simpTr-iit^t^o^i(ng 
English as long asf their owr\ language 'fsubitandar 

and ridicuTet ^ ) . 



this method has had 
promote bilingualism 
er rronyw however , is 
status hrr both languages. 



to 
it 



W2t^ ^0 

lay be ) 



learn standard 
is held as 



an object of scorn 

Pot^tially the th 
offers full time J* 
native language wi 
within the context 




ative is mdst In^iqu^and^enriching. This approach 

that i*s t>i6 entire curriculum, in the child's 
aeou^^ instr.uction in English as a second language, 
"n^;€urr|j:ulura, in th^safrie way that for quite 



a few ye^s American studenjj^ iiiv^^me ^hopl districtis^ave been receiving 
instruction in Engli5,h wi th-^imtjltaneous inst,ruction in French or in Spanish 



as a'second language. Through thi^s 
with getting the linguistically dij 
can participate; any child of schog 
language. TheVesults of thisAind 



approach there is* no 1 on"^ger any problem 
kt chiW to ajevel at which he or she 
idy there in his/her native 
of prog»^m aire multiple. 
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, The JiJ3^^.sttcal'^^^^^ a genuine bilingual. The native 

'-^l^ngJagLfrls maintj^^^^ the same time the school instruction and the 

. dominailX.fngli^ lan^gfuage <j,f his environment ensure that he/she becomes pro- 
fij^^ Ahd.Veally, tsn't the question learning? In^dditlon,^^ 

7-Vio^r: second J^guage-'^ it be Spanish or Chinese— is ma^e 

* avail^T-e to tms j^ericarl.jIriQl ph speaking child, with all the concu>rent - 
advantages in/^tHiucfe/an^Vnt^^ and at no extra cost to the^^h<>e+^ 

.dtstr*at,. .?/^,^v - • ' . <J'-^^.\ 

■ • ^ . . ^ - J t,. '■ 

The assumption undVlyin'g the ^au decision, and for that Jfetter any pfoyraT^' 

aimed at ''the remediation of an English language defici*j^s- tijat children. . 

from homes where English fs not the first language will fail in the schools 
^as long as they don' t learrf Engl ish. Given the present attitudinall and 

organizational structure crf^the schools, thris is true- However, a deejDer' 

assumption implicit in) these approaches is that unless the child learns ' * 
^English, she/hg cannot Tearji. This is\simply not true. It has the net effect 

6if shifting the burden from the adult educator to the child who can do little 

or nothing. 

I^^ we were to turn the question around and forget looking at language*" as 
an end in itself and look at what can be learned^ through promoting bilingual- 
ism, an entirely different picture emerges. Recent work drawn from a varjety 
of sources would suggest that the benefits of bilinguailism would far exceed 
any short term educational (or linguistic) deficits. ' . 

In by far the most rigorously controlled series of experiments on the rela- 
tionship between language, intellectual development and school related, 
achievement. Peal and Lambert (1962) matched monolingual and bilingual groups 
to show that: ^ y 

jhe picture' that emerges of the French/English bilingual ^ 
k^n Montreal is that of a youngs\er whose wider ,exper^ 
ienoes in two cultures have given, him advantages which 
^ a monolingual does not enjoy. Inte'^pcdMol^ his exper- • 

ience with two language system se-ejsisyMk^ti^ left him 
with a mental fles^ibility y a superiohi^^^n concept for- ' 
mhtiony and a more^iversified set oj mental abilities ^ ■ 
in the sense that the patterns- of abilities developed by ^* . " 
bilinguals werei more, heterogeneous. In "contrast^ th'^ 
monolingual appears to have .a more unitary structure of 
intelligence 'Which he must use for- all types of intel- 
lectual tasks. (Peal 'and Lambert, 1963, p. 6) 

Furth4r review of the literature on bilinguali3m wbuld tend to support the ^ 
above conclusions in research conducted throughout the world from Singapore J 
(Jorrance, et, al , 1970) , Switzerland (Balkan,. 1971) , South Africa .(lanoco- . . 
Worra^l, 1972), Israel and New York (Ben7eev, 1972), Western Canada (Cummin,s 
and Gulustan, 1973), Montreal (^cott, 1973) and from the United States on 
Chicano populations (DeAvila and Havassy, 1975, 1976; Cohen, 1975; Feldman ^ 
and Shen, 1972). According to Lambert (1976), there have not beert any recent 
cont^dictions to these positive findings which show definite advantages 
on measures of cognitive flexibility, creativity and diversity. Finally, _ 
research implications drawn from the study of "Metal inguistics" (Cazden, 



i972)would seem to provide further, .if tiot stronger support for^l^he conten- ^ 
tiorvthat bilingualism is an rntelJectua\ asset, and htfl a deficit a$ has 
Jt>^en believed, i . jj . 

•. 

We thus-come >9 what is perhaps the ultimate problem, 'which is that the issue 
addressed by the Lau decision is legal and its solution symptomatic of the 
very problem that produced the original' litigation. This problem really cuts 
across every level of American society- The problem addressed by Lau is but 
one facet. As such, Zau is an indirect attempt to addresls the problem of ^ 
language ;status through^ legal means which unfortunately 'are not based on what 
we know about. education, or more importantly,, about how and what chTldreh 
jearn. That it is a giant step forward, I think, goes without saying. That 
it produces as many questions as it attempts lo answer is good in t^hat it 
means that the educator, test developer and/or gSy other person working with 
children JPor whom English is not the primary language,' will have to think 
a little/bit more about what they are doing, lest we all become co-conspirators. 



' HOW ARE WE DOING: 

660D, bAd or whatever. 
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S^OD,.B^C 



Jim Miller 
Superintendent of Schools 
. ... S antia Fe, New Mexico 

This Is 'a terribly tough assignment ami let me warn- you what I am ^cfng to do 
about It. I will not necessarily repeat everything that's t|fe|[i said ty all 
of the speakers, and then sometimes .^^u may indeed wonder whrch meeting I was 
attending at the time some of the speakers were-up here doing their thing. 
I guess it will be kind of a stream of consciousness k,ind of report. 

I'm going to tell you what^ I thought about all that we have heard together. 
I Will be Jim Miller, good, bad or lo que sea, as the program put it. 

Let me^get to work. Our conference began with two officials from the State 
of Texas-, Drs. Ford and fiomez. \ gathered from their messages that Texas' 
.heart is tn the right p^ce in this'field* ' They told us about their policijes 
and programs, and we got the feeling that all is well. Dr. Gomez, for example, 
gave the history of bilingual and multicultural education, gave us some facts 
and figures as to its development. Bu^^^I guess I was disappointed because his 
is a name so deeply associated with bilingual education, and I missed hearing 
from him' some sense of where we came from--real sense--the sense of struggle, 
where we got to where we are, and where we might be going* tomorrow. I didn't 
get a sense that there was any problem left. It was all wrapped up and all 
over. Now that may be true here in Texas. If so, I- am so glad, and Tm going 
to take thai messe^ge^home and say that one State has splved all of its problems. 

I was very cmrlous abojut mandating bilingual education hr\ the State of Texas. 
I st) badly wanted to hear more about that. Mandated for whom? What does 
the law say? What kids. must have bilingual education? People by name or by 
limited language speaking ability? I wanted to know mor^ about how that was 
aptually spelled out and whether that program as mandated is available to others 
and what its purposes are. I have heard criticism of the federal purpose, 
and I wondered what the purpose was as defined in- the legislation in this 
State. T , ' ^ ' . 

W^en Dr. Acos|a was introduced, somebody said he had*a doctorate from UCLA. . 
I'm reminded of a fellow administrator of mine with whom I work daily^and whose 
work I treasure, a man pamed Eddie Ortiz. Eddie also. is from UCLA, h^ says. 
That's Upper Con Los Alamos, a small village in the mountains near Santa Fe. i 
I was very pleajed in Dr. Acosta's presentation^ to see the name ol^Rudy Cordiva 
up on the screen. ^ As the New^Mexico joke woujd^ave it, Rud^ Cordiya un 
hombre de la tierra en apntadaX and he's also fnom New Mexico. Dr. Acosta 
presented us diagrams- of struc/ures and responsilbil ities in the U. S. Office^ 
of Education, the Office of Biflingual Education.-l I wish so badly thart he had < 
simply given us that material in a little print^Aut we could have taken home 
and read as needed and at our leisure. I wish D/. Agosta, from his position of 
national responsibility, had again addressed things perhaps we might Jnore . 
deeply have wanted to know. .1 was reminded as he spoke of ^a poem L l^rned 
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as a boy* I have no tdea why I learned 1t. I ran across a poem by Wal^ . 
Whitman called, "When I Heard the Learned Astronomer," and I don't remember 
the poem anymore, but I rememb^ its gist, and the gist of It kept running 
through my mind as Dr. Acosta ^lorke. It went something like-thls: 

Vhen I heard the leaxmed aetvonomerj when the maps and 
charte were displayed before me^ how soon unaccountable^ 
I became tired and walked out andj in perfect silence^ 
looked up at the stars. \ *^ 

Dr, 7\costa discussed the choos1ng*of four exemplary school districts in the 
world of bilingual education ttf^gh^a Title^II study. He reminded yoii that 
there were 96 projects' selected for some co/isiderable scrutiny, and that 89 
or them fell by the way^, due to lack of suT/icient^quantitative data from 
which to render a judgment. One of the seven which survived was a school 
district La Via Real de Santa Fe de San Franqisco de Assisi, the Royal City 
of the Holy Faith of St. Francis of Assisi, where I have the honor to be - , 
superintendent.of school s^ We do not know why our district and two others 
didn't make the final list, but we were pleased to have the federal print- 
out come, saying, "Here vare seven acceptable programs, but unfortunately only 
four were selected for nomination as exemplary." I say that not because I have 
any responsibility for it* having joined the district much too recently to take 
credit for the *ork of the bilingual educators of Santa Fe, but only to let 
you know how proud I am to be associated with them. 

The panel revived us somewhat. Senator Chacon was first, Matlas Chacon. I 
warit to tell you something about Matlas Chacon. He comes from the famous 
Rio Arriba County. It's a famous county, and I want to brag a little bit about 
New Mexico and about Rio. Arriba. In the recent election, people were appalled 
to note that only about -55 percent of all eligible voters voted In the last 
election. Now we're disgusted with that In New Mexico. In Santa Fe County, 
87 percent voted. Even In Bernalillo County— that's Albuquerque— 79 percent • 
voted. Butcthe triumph I think was in SenatoV- Chacon's Rio Arriba County 
wheper^ thTeliglBle voters on the rolls,A27 percent voted. That is citizen- 
np, no? 

In the Thursday afternoon panel, where Henry and Art Gutierrez and others drew 
a good crowd, I heaird an argument about testing. Henry, for exampl.e, said 
•sthat there simply is no useful test. I heard people pleading for the us§ of 
Both objective and subjective rfeports. The Lau ^ople are iiere. ^They have 
tdlked about identification of limited learning oijjtcomes, and they have made 
iti very clear that it is going to be purely objective. .1 couldn't help but think, 
inlsituatibns where people want to j^se both objective and subjective data, 
that we all have psychological probl&ns vis-a-vis one another because we sneer 
at ei^ich other's attempt to use subjective data.- The federal government obviously 
is not going to trust subjective data from school distrtpts in such a thing 
as Lau. They are. going tJ say, "Look, tell' us what the kids are learning, 
give us some facts and figures." ' 

Indeed, aren't we all that way. If you were to visit my district and say, "Hey, 
I want to see the test scores on what the kids are realJy learning." And I 
said,' "Look, I want to talk to you about the self-esteem of the children.'' 
It wouldn't take you 15 minutes to start sneering and saying, "Well, Miller ^nd 
those people are copping out. they-are not teaching the kids 'any tmng. They 
don't want to admit it. They want to talk about subjective measures." It's ,^ 
a problem endlessly. 1 
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Henry Pascual . Does Hehr^ bother some of you? You know We have long exper- 
ience of him In 'New Mexico.. Henry gets checked out by everybody. He's so 
guero that many of the Spanish people and the Mexican people look at him and 
say, "Who Is he reafly?"* T suppose..1t doesn't help that he Is Puerto Ricano. 
He comes after us with his sense of ethnocentrism, his sen^e of pride 
in his Spanls^language and culture. If Henry bothers you the way he comes 
directly at you with some of the things he's saying, why think about that? 

Henry pointed out a number of things that I wanted to mention, that bilingual- 
ism historically has been for the elite. In Santa Fe bilingual education is 
an alternative program simply available to those who want 1t, and we have the 
greatest difficulty , generating customers in the poorest of the barrios. 
Bilinf^ual ism is, as'we experience it, still largely a middle class and even 
uppfer class desire. Indeed, many of the children in our bll ingual program 
are sons and daughters, ol^octors, lawyers, architects, and government officials 
Henry. said that any approach to bil ingual education^ bearing the name remedial 
is doomed. And, oh Lord, don't we have a problem. We have a piece of legislati 
in New Mexico .which makes it appear as though bilingual education is soihething 
you do kindergarten through gra^e three to remedy the defects of those poor 
little Mexicanitos. That's embedded in our legislation, and our efforts to 
get that offensive wording out of our own law have yet to bear fruit. 



Henry spoke of the need for competence. Ed Di Avila just touched on this very 
same thing. He said, "Not measurable performance so niuch should be our goal , 
but actual real competence." I was reminded of Martin Meyer's statement years 
.ago that "Excel l^ce is simply the most precious by-product of the large Scale 
procluctiori of cOTipetenee. " That's something that I believe to be true of the 
schools. Hepvry said that a kid coming from Mexiqo may do better having started 
in the schools (tn Mexico, and there seemed to be some agreement that this was 
so because a seff-esteem base had already been established through an educa- 
tional system where the youngster was used to learning in his or her native 
language. . 



Bill Dean and Nancy Mendoza both were concerned abo'^igie Uck of quantative^ 
data, the lack of^a data base in the exemplary progwBhvestigation. If we 
are not gathering very good data which tells what bimBy and multicultural 
education is accomplishing, I wonder if it is because we^end so little time 
thinking about what it is we are up to. If we don't know where we are going, 
how can we test and demonstrate whether we are getting there? At this confer- 
ence nobody has talked about whaTM5^1inguaV"iulticultural education is all 
about. So will you forgive me,% I want to talk about what we think it is in * 
Santa Fe. We think there are three things at stake. If we could agree to 
these, then perhaps we would know how to measure them. First of all bilingual/ 
multicultural education is nothing more or less than a program of basic school 
skills. There is confusion about that. Any bilingual program even remotely 
worthy of the name should be teaching basic school skills, shouldn't it? You 
think you are going to survive three minutes with the parents of this country 
if you don't teach basic skills? Second, in our bilingual programs in Santa 
Fe, we are trying to produce children who can read, write, speak,*, and under- 
stand two languages. There ought to be some way to find out after six years 
whether the children can indeed read, write, speak, and understand two languages 
Is that going to be beyond our technical capacity? 

That's what we are up to in SantaTe in our program. We're going to teach 
basic, skills to the kids. We don /.t think we cari survive two minutes without 
it. Our goal is also to develop youngsters who can read, write, speak, an^d ' 
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understand two languages, and who hopefully will come out With an understanding 
and appreciation of two' or more cultures fredSuse we have deliberately , daily- 
for those years of their lives, been actively en.gaged in the activities 
of those cultures. Now I don't. know what your purposes are. Those are ours. 
* We made that final seven in the exemplary program nomination, and I suspect 

one of the reasons we did, at least we knew what we were trying to do. 

Dr. Johns spoke to us at lunch about finance. He said, "Get support for bilingual 
education 'in your funding formula, now, when your State finance plan is going 
to be re-evaluated and perhaps re-struct(jred to meet the goal "ef equalization." 
As he indicated. New Mexico al ready has an equal i zed school funding fonnula, 
and we did get a weighting factor for bilingual education at the time of its 
implementation. Let me talk for just a moment about equa'l iz,^an- The whole 
point of Serreno and Rodriquez and all those court cases concerning equaliza- 
tion is that "The quality of a child's education should not be. dependent upon 
the geograprhic accident of his residence." That's all well and good. Do jiot 
be misled however! Equalization does not mean equal dollars per child flowing 
out to school districts. Ideally, as stated in the National Education Finance 
Program studies, it equalizes opportunity by furnishing>money needed to meet 
needs, which may vary by the population of a school district. ^ 

Dr. Johns said in effect that if you redo your formula in your State to get 
equalization, that's the time to get a weightingrTlactor for bilingual educa- 
tion, if you perceive bilinguaheducation to be a special cost program. 

We've got an equalization program. We've alf^eady done the work. But, here is 
what is happening, and it' scares me. Although we have *bil ingual education, we 
have a weighting support f br it in the funding formula, we're probably- going 
to lose it. There's a very good likelihood that in the next session of the 
• .legislature a regressive movement will have taken place which will destroy the 
special funding factor for bilingual education in our State. You know and I 
know that bilingual education at its current stage, of development in these 
United States is attractive only to a 'minority of Americans., I did Jw4,^ay to * 
minority Americans. I said to a minority of Americans. In ^anta whefn; it 
is freely available in most of our elementary schools, it is chosen by sub- 
stantially? fewer than half of the families to whom it is made available. Pro- 
grams of that kind, legislators being what they are and legislatures being what 
they are, may not -continue to get special funding support. Particularly when , 
one considers that among those who do not choose bilingual education, there are 
those who consider bilingual education to be downright dangerous, or, at best, 
something other than good sound basic education.* So the interest in getting 
' it funded and ke^epin'g it funded is "a difficult problem. 

In Santa Fe under the current weighting fonnula, we receive dollars for bilingual 
.teducation for the year we are now in. When we made tlie budget, we carefully 
d«rlculated the cost, compared the projected costs of i;he bilingual program 
against J:he allocation from the funding formula and- found out that we had a 
deficit of $30,000. That's not much. We have a $13,000,000 operational budget, 
but nonetheless we had to make a decision to pick up 30,000 of the free bucks 
lying on the table and put them in support of a bilingual program. Well, we 
made the decision, but I'll tell you the employee groups went down kicking 
and screaming. That's $30,000 they figure ought to be In their paychecks. ^ 
The union mentality, whether you like it or not,* is abroad, and it is growing. 
If they take bilingual categorical support out of the forhiula in New Mexico, 
I don't know whether any of us v^ill be able to continue funding bilingual 
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eclucatlon In any quality way because the employee groups are going to see those 
free^dollars lying ther^ on the table and say, "Uh uh baby, those are ours. 
That was appropriated for salary," So the enemy Is not only without; it is 
within, 

DK Paxtcfn's presentation on /he Indian Education Act contained a nice* combina- 
tion of good data, interesting data, which were oftentimes tied to a real set 
of problems in the world. The data were used to illustrate where we were with 
regard to some particular problem in Indian ecjiucation in this country. He 
gave us a series of presentations on the kinds of things that can be done under 
Indiatn Education Act and then frequently stopped and brought us down to the 
real world by picldng out some program in this country and Illustrating the • 
generality in some detail. 

Then we. got to. the feds this morning, Biill Dean asked for empathetic and ' 
aggressive federal leadership—aggressive we know, empathetic, well,, I think 
it was^ at the RIRP conference last summer that I heard somebody say that the 
two greatest lies in American education are these. Lie number one, a f^d 
showing up at the local school system's doorstep saying, "We're here to help 
you," Lie number two, the local educator saying, "We're glad you're here," 

We New Mexicans met with these gentlemen last night in preparation for some 
Lau work and were told they were going to hire a Whole bunch of new people 
to get with the task, I was put in mind of a story, Onfe about the little 
boy who went to his mama and, you know how little kids Will do, said, "Mama, 
why don't you have another baby?" The mother replied that they couldn't. 
The little kid, said, "Mama, Daddy said if you put enough men^n something 
you can do anything," Here come our 70 or 75 new people, who probably have 
never done it before, ' 

As I listened to Jim Littlejohn I was ^reminded of a definition of a law as 
being the ethical minimum, I was reminded, I think it was of Dickens who 
said, "The law, sir, is an ass," The horrors of compulsion are well known 
to us,' Indeed, that is^why we seek bilingual and multicultural education 
because there was a time when the compulsion was monolingual/monocultural 
education, and the move toward bil ingual/mulMcul turaV education is an effort 
to escape that compulsion and now we wander toward some other kinds of compul- 
sion to come down to us. The denial/of alternatives is the thin^ against which 
our people m ore ^ n d jnore strongly r^ct in this country, and I speak of parents 
and kids ewerk They seek alternatives which help them meet their needs and ' 
their goals through the public schools, and one fears the law in that'^ense. 
Let me give you an example, A court some years ago ruled, in a case called 
Singleton v. Jackson^ on the elimination of segregation of adults in the staffing 
of schools. Now it was a 'court case dealing with a dual system, black and white. 
So then we were faced with something called the Singleton Rule for staffing 
schools. Now Albuquerque in their ignorance had been hiring more and more 
minority group teachers and do you know what those brutes were dbing with 
those minority group teachers? Well they were putting them with minority 
group children, thinking that role models and linguistic skills and cultural 
understandings 'would make sense between staff and children. Then they and 
OCR met head on, and OCR said, "You can't do that. You have to get a whole 
lot of those Mexican-American teachers out of those schools of Mexican- 
American kids and put thiem up in the heights with gringoe. You have to take 
those Anglo teachers from up in the heights and get them down in the valley 
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with those Chicanitos." And, Albuquerque is saying, "What?" Well, the point 
Is sometimes the law gets a finding that makes sense somewhere and then be.cause 
It Is the way law works, it becomes binding upon all situations and all people 
everywhere, and so we tend to fear the law. * 

Yet, we h9ve lived through ten or 15 years--my God, what would we have done 3 " 
without the law--truly? What would we have done without the lash of the law? 
Because the •Taw-«-courts , federal laws, and state laws--came down on us because 
of what we would not do without its compulsion. Isn't that really fair? Isn't 
it really fair? I heard a report that made me feel good not long ago, a report 
on the numbers of college graduates. The biggest change last year, the biggest 
change, in the American college graduate was an increased proportion of Black 
male college graduates. Now thatis sort of^nice, isn't it. The very group that^ 
was mcTst lacking. Black male. You hate all that civil rights stuff, you hate^ 
all this ethnic stuff, you hate the compulsion of the law, hell we all do, and 
yet In all fairness perhaps over the long haul the agony we go through vis-a-vis 
one another, maybe in the long haul it's going to help us, it's going to make us 
do what we should always have done anyway. May it*-be so. 

Well, we get to Ed de Avila. Here is a marvelous scholar who had to rush through 
a paper that was ju$t full of great stuffy We should have hajd.an afternoon with 
Ed de Avila. This man is a fascinating ejcpert in his afield. Incidentally, the 
only thing I don't like about Ed de Avila is his constant quoting of de Avila 
and Havisy. Dr. Havisy is Ed*s wife. Why does she always send you? 

As Ed talked, I thought of a column in the New Mexican , our local newspaper. 
Recently there was a story of 1 itTtTe- Carlos who brought his test paper, home. 
. It was a test in Spanish, and he got an F. His mama thought it looked right to 
her and she gets Papa in there, they sit down and go over .the test, and, of 
course, it's one^of our little local funny kinds of things. The kid knew the 
word for lunch, lunches perfectly. The vprd for cop was ohota. Do you do some 
^of that in your tests, Ed, some of those local Spanglish and whatever they. call 
"them? Anyway, the problem with your scholarship and' the dilemmas and the analyses 
you give^us is that the kids are here now and the law7is upon us now, and we're 
going to have to do something. We will just^have to try hard to be sensible 
about what we do because of the need upon us.'* Wh*n you were talking, I was 
femindecl about a saying by somebody, "We're caught in an old coal sack in the 
schools,^ We have nothing to teach but words." Yet, the teaching of words is 
what we are all about. ^ 

Back in the mid or late 1960's, I was awake one night, as schoo\ administrators" 
sometimes are, worrying about these things. thaY we have been worrying about these* 
days. Worrying about my own inadequacies, trying to puzzle out the meanings of 
what thi^ bilingual/multicultural world is all about, and, if I >oay, I would 
leave you with some words I wrote that hight which seem to me- not to have grown 
terribly outdated: 

Midst shifting dunes and deseri sands j _ 

From fertile ^sis valley land^ * ? 

Nigh mountain cr^ts where arroyos run^ 

Tne brown-eyedy black-haired children come. . • ^ 



They oome to seek a better place ? 

And find the world's averted faae. 

Who will answer? • 

From quiet towns with shaded streets 

Near feeding lots and fields of beets. 

Across the tracks with driving urge^ 

The brown^eyedj black-haired children surge. 

They bring a people's native pride 
And find their culture is . denied. 
Who will answer? 

From ghetto grim and barrio slum^ 

On urban streets where factories hum^ 

Across the crowded freeways roar^ 

The brown-eyedy black-haired children pour. 

They seek themselves identified 
And find the world turned aside. 
And who will answer? 

This land we love^ it needs them all 
To meet its history ' s constant call. 
It cannot waste the people entire 
And hope to stand the eternal fire 
That comes to those who learn too late 
That greatness cannot grow though hate. 
But who will answer?^ 

Now in sd^hools where the children sitj 
The decision daily must be metj 
And those who teach must decide what stays 
And what passes aside. 

Whether in brotherhood we live and learn ^ 
Whether God and man we affirm,^ 
Who will answer? ^/ 
We will answer, 

We will answer, ^ 
Amen, . . 
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SUMMARY -OF CONFERENQE ACTIV^IJIES AND VISITATIONS 



Given the importance and' length* of the presentations thus far presented, 
we have not been able to allDcate a great deal* of Sjpace to the other 
activities that were an. integral part of the RLfP exDerience in, San. 
Antonio. However, we have attempted to.offer-ohe r^der.a synopsis a 
,6f these activities in the following sectian; \ 



Institute of Texas Cultures ^ ' .^'V 

A visit to t/e Institute of ^jSTaV Cirl^es^ng^ the RlPP conferees^ for 
an entire afternoon. Since its iJ^ceiitfon in April , 1968, the Inst<^ute has 
obviously devel6ped*a significant xoil^f^^ inijexas education. As Jack 

Maguire,, its Executive' Dj rector, s^^s': 



The Institute unc^tSw^ho make a .§tudy of all of the \ ■ H 

many peoples mingling ^in jthe State population in all . - ; / ^ . - ' * 

their diversity. . Thus-.the^, Institute dex) eloped exh^its — ^ / ' . ; , / .. 

and la^ery publications and i^pe ^ and^ slide pre^e^ations-- " :. _ v.^ /• 

on the 26 different natio/ialy cultural ana raaidl groups* . > • ' A,, / ^'^'i 

who have made significant contributions .to .the histqff!^ ' >■ < "^^'a- 

of Texas. ^ ,^ " '/ ''^ , ir. %• ■ ' • C 'V^t.-^^: 

Blacks and^ Anglosy Mexipans- afid Q^rrflans^ Norwegians 'and ■ , . ^ . . . > 

Indians^ 'Epenchnen and Czechs 'tMere^ in /their common ^ , y ' .^-^ 

bond — they'.areiTexans.. And so are 'the Jewteh Texans^, the- * • v'^'^ 

, Danish^ .English^ ScOttisK Greek;, LebaiiJ^e^^. Polish^ Wendi'^H^ . 

\ Yugoslav y Chinese^ Swiss Belgian ^ Du^ah^: iHsti'^ ''SpaAi^^'y^^^ ^'^'-^ 

"Italian y Japanese and Swedish. Work Wow 'is in progr^s^^' • , / ' -v' 

* the Institute^' staff to complete research 'on the--con^ribi^-f .]:--'^^^.^^ \.. 

tions of Russian^ Wels\, Finnish^ For Ui'^uese^ Turkish^. : \ v;^'^> 

^Austri.dh and immigrants from South and .Ventiral . America :t^^^ • ■ • ' 
-the~: set figment and--'idv^;lvrprnent- of'Temsv - -- i^y^ 

"'^e public schools of Texas quickly sensed tKe usefulness : ' ^ .. 

of this approach. . Teachers '^ho saio the/first '^tJ^ljg^ eAhLb- . 

■ its of the Institute during HemisFair cpmrriented .that their \ 
students would benefit more' from i^hese presentatilons, than 

they everrwould from limited classrobm'i'nsiruct^n. Thus' ^ 
the next year^ in 1 98 3 ^ '-teachers from throughput Texas 
'degan-^hringing their classes byi bus to the Institute fdr^^ 
stu ly tours. These tours have inoreksed "^ch ^ear since^ 
ani this spring y ' as manlf as l^BOO students per day .. vi. si t 
'the' Institute to^learn fir^t hand c^ut their cultural. - . 

^ heritage. \ . . - / /{ ' ' ^ * ' 

^ Although ^^its instriicti}onal ^coift^es^ pi^licationsy films ,^ 
a->*J. research files^ are kndwy\throu'ghout the Sifate and ^ - 
nc^tton^ the- contribution to .'^ i\ 

■ ■rYj.^f.n.t-^/tP /?/tAft^^ Cultures i^^est known conzikueb to he • 
it^' e.rMhit floor :^ Here in SV'^ 00 o'^ square feet of space - > 
"more than '>t:n/000 visitors' come each year to see and hear - *. . ^ 

the stor^j of their^ own- heritage as ii relates to iJf,e history, , 
df Texas. r"" - ^ ■ • ' ' ^ • ' . ^■ 

I ■ as.' ; , •■ ^ - \ 
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. - Guidejg^^^pecially trained to conduct eduoationoL tours 
and-. of ten wearing thk^hiuthentic costwhe- of a particular 
ethnic group j explain the exhibits. A multi-meai.a shoWj 
presented in iihe Instituti'^s dome^- t^lls the ethnic ahd 
cultural history c^jttfeojas in colorful motion pictures and 
slides P^Mfil^lf^tl^ on^3 'screens.^ Other visual preaenta-^ 
tions an^m-r^ed sound^ present .the stories of specific 



■ Jj^: . . groups ^ ^^Kj^^taiibits^' each of which ■inclu4es authentic 

"^'^ % ' cir-pifac-^f/ffKed to a particular cultural group^ mm be 
. :/ • ^ ^: visited and touched^ For school study groups, therhsfti' 



tute ' staff also provides supplemental educational mater^ls 
.\ such as quizzes to be filled out by students following a 

ivj* % ^ tour, special lectures and presentations in particular 
P.^^ ' ' ^ areas of interest. ' „■ ^ ^ 

• Tours ^ ■ , 

' . -^^ 

5ix 'tours of local , bilingual educational programs were^made available to^ confer- 
ence participants. A synopsis of these tours follpws: , • 

Tour n:. Region 20. Education Service Center, PHwect Manager, Ms.- Elvira f^. 
► Barrer^. The Bilingual Professional De^elopmentTenter has been designed to 
provide teachers the oppor^tunity to acquire a set of b^hav^i'or skills (compe- 
tencies) which hav^ been 'identified as a prerequisite to ^individual izing or ^ 
personalizing instruction in a bilingual classroom. The basic premise behiod/ 
the' Center is that it will serve as a model- in training teacher^ tovimplement 
indivfdlHK^ instructional proarcims. ^ . * 

It' is the goal of the Bilingual Professjonal Develc5pment Xenter that every 
teacher wljo participsftes will gain skiH^s, attitudes, and knowledge in all 
these area's,' which will be a prerequisite to igiplementing and maintaining an 

:';_jod.ividual ize.d i nstructio^nal , program in at 1 eas^t. one . subj their ^.^.Jf;. 

bilingual classroom. ' ^ ^ ' ^* 

^ Tour #2: Nortfeide Independent School Distr;ict.- a' five-year Title VII demon- 
stration and experimental scho9l- implementinq one of three approaches to 
bil inguaT .eduG(ation: the eclectic appr'aac.h, the child-centered -and the, 
behaviori St approach. Teacher training and research component^ are provided 
by the Southwest Educatiohal Development Laboratory ^SEDL)., a rrbn-profit institu- 
tion. K-3, Spanish/English,. Self-contained classrooms. 

-Tour #3J, BBL 4023 /oundatians -of Bicultural-B>lin^ual Education, Un^ver^sity 

of tfexas at San AstomoT'Dr. /fl^l'bar :A. • Pena. ' ' % 

. ■ • ^ . ■ . - ■ J 

/ Rationale for the Course . A thorough investigation of^he philosophies, research, 

theories and prototypes of bicu.ltural-bil ingual education will be conducted '" . 
/for prospective students prepaVing'to teach i;n bilingual programs 6r entering 

areas, effecting the "bilingual population. ^ . * ' * - - /TV 

^Objective . /The objective of the course is^to introduce the prospective studenH;^^ ^ 
interested/in bicultural-bilingual educatio,n with a thorough but general ov-er- 
i view of th4 whole concept of bicuUural -bil ingusi/yp?^ 

t-itins/ and^he. ImpT^a this educational iwement to the preparation 

^of^^eachers Ijnd the pVesent educati:pnal . system, ^ ■ ... , \ 

' ■ 84 . • . ■ • - ' ■ : ' 



Tour #4: Edge'i^o'dH Indepenctt^t School District, Carlos R. Contreras, Assistant 
■SiSerirvtendentWtlementary Education. Full day program using Bilingual Cur»^-culum 
developed at" tlie 'Center- for district students. Instruction includes individual ized 
instruction a rid "team teaching. High school tutor^ provide further breakdown ■ 
of adult-pupii/ ratio. Active parent involvement in the program. Instruction 
is provided for four-year-old students, handicapped pre-schoiQ^ers , Comprehensive 
Infant ^Intervention Program (CUP). Title I school SRsnish/Engl ish Bilingual 
Education. '■^/i ' ' ^ - • . 

Tourlsi'itHarland^e Independent School District, Dr. -William R. Marshall, _ 
Assr^tanVSuperintenderit/Instruction. This school distriyris located on 
the solrthside of San Antonio. Seventy-three percent of the school popula- 
tion' is-1^exican-American. The bijingual program was fii:^^sta-rted during 
the 4964-65" school year through Title I funds. It was' funded in 19^-70 
thVoLWl'k Title VII, ESEA as one Of th^ first consortiums for bilingual educa- 
ti«0«inlolving Harlandale Independent School District, San Marcos. Independent 
Sol District, and ^bvthwest(l>xas State University, The present program • 
is a joint effort furWeil bi^StateN^il ingual funds. Title I, Title VII and 
Emerdency School Aid Act. ^,1 15 elementary pampuses and two middle schools 

are involved in bilingual educatiotm.^ ^ 

• ■ * ■ . . . (P ; . . 

IouT#6- -^an Antonio Indeoendent School District,' Alonso Peral'es, Director, 
Bilingual Education. This" inner school di strict^started its ^ilingu^l program 
through a federally funded research project brought here by ?he University 
of Texas, Austin, during school year 1964-65. The contribution of^the program 
Sas been promoted through Title I H', Title VII, ESAA Bilingual, ajd^State ., . . 
bilingual funds.' Invc^lvement in bilingual education has increased ffom a 
few classrooms in seven schools to 609 classrooms in 63 elementary and two 
middJe schools in the district. ' 



. ■> 



Pearce Partners 



A'iroup "of enthusiastic juriiSr high^ s thei r experience i n^.cross-..^ 

ing r^acial, barriers. A brief description follows. ^ 

Partners is an organialition -of .students from different ethnic backgroijnds., _ ■ 
A student may join the organization with-another student having d background 
different th^n his own. 'Black students join with brw^r .white; brown with 

' black or wPWte, etc. Partners must be of tRe same ^f^^^^^ ■ 
Drovides opportunities for the pair to do things/ toc!,e|her.^ ft is.hoped that 
thVough these experiences of working a^d playing tog^ther,#:S pair,will become 

. more appreciative and understanding of thpir different bacl^t-ounds. , 

■partners began during the school ' year of 1971^72. It was, at that tiPhfe", a 
■cr?s?s intefvention following the forced closing of all^black schoo s in the 
Austin district. Less than 150 students became involved -in Partners the 
firstwear The organizatioh h^s continued to grow steadily, and this year . 
600-of our'a,200 students are r#ibers. Our emphasis has changed from a crisis • 
intervention to more of a develTpment^al program. - Inquiries should bfe' adtlressed 
iS- 'johSny Wa^ker'counsglor. Pearce Junior High School ; -6401 North^Hampton , 
Austin, Texas 7C723.^ ' ^ ^ . W' *- 

' . ■ , ■ ■ , - -So . • ■ ■ ^;,,^r' . 



Bay City Confluences of Cultures 



Maxine OanieVand Mary Belle McAllister presented a unique and challenging 
program' developed foV seventh grades at the McAllister School of the Bay City 
Independent School Di^strict of Bay City, Texas. Their narrative follows: 

* V:he purpose of the PILOT PROJECT was to ohdnge from' a more 
. traditional" method of teaching to a more individualized 

method using the facilities and resources of the Leamyig 
Media Center. This, was accomplished first by developing ^ 
wiffrtn the student the skills deeded in the use of the 
Learning Media Center through a systematic methqd of. 
^^investigation; and second^ by permitting the student a - 
r':more iridividual responsibility for his own learning. , ' ^ 
9^ in "developing ihis unit the medyff£ specialist w^rjced 
■' ' "Cooperatively with the two teap teActhei^s in-att^npti 
i^o provide all kinds of instrUgfional mediae wherein ■ 
resources^ for thi7}king were joined into- a^^tte^^^^^- 
purposeful^ intelligent, pr^fibafyle medil^.fiL^^.af^i^^ 
every student. ^ \ ' . ^ i^' f; ~*^^^ ' < 

'The planning team deve^op^jrc^s^ 
grade Texas History, -^o^e^j^jj/th 

students were sch0uled 'iir 't%f]-T5!S^i^^ 



ti^'^ 



^ weeks beginning OatobeifiK$, '\^9^i'dy\4''^o^^^ 
February 4, 1972. \\ , • " . ; ' ' * >• '"^^ 

• • ^ ' ^ ^ 

. The Social ^^tudies re^f^i^ae^^-ni^^^^ 
of Cultures' in . the Chilf ' :doasi^j^^ 
but was narrowed to Matdgardq' bounty -and^^^S]^^ 
counties\^The unit was 'd^sdg^d^' tg enq_^^^.s,ikide 
their- heritage as young 'J^^dns^ through ph^ 

^of Matagorda County. 'i'-^ft^ / 

The purpose of this r^ssourjs.e' UTf^ ^'Co 
in J4atagOrda County ^ ^^^ibas- t&^^.ovide th^ 
ample educqiional opportvtniif^^^O^i^fLpJ^ 
^the rnany • contributions of'"' 
the time^of colonization to 

The broad outcome of, the unit^'^% 
included: . « " ^ 



^^^eldiir^Qent'^rj^^'' 




.A ; 



to, value-^ 



e\ 3tij0^of '4ii.s:tiS>^ 
'i:,'Of!^C^TtQes' 



lydei 

■I' 



2. 



A ■ knowledge of the' 'Cold:^%zat%d: 



A knowledge that ord{f^ru\peopl,e^ 

'important tt^'part as _i^0l^r,ities i 
..... . . 




.y^^ jhst as^ ^ 
ui^'hihtoi^ivi^^ - ^ p 



3. A demons-crated incre&Qed interest i]irynd . appr'ecia^ ^ 



tfon of the contribution^ . md.de :bw all- 
who helpedjto settle' this area. , . '■ 



^^ grou^ 




' . ' ' ; RIPP-SEMIWAR 

. • ' ' ON ' ■ ' 

: IdULTIGUiTURAL/BILI^N^^^ EDUCATION 

; > » Paj ^jg^pant' s , Evaluation Sheet . ^ . • 

Please rfespond to each of thF''f^^ items^according to your experieilces at * 

this seminar. . : ' y ^ ^ 

I: As a result of my a"^tendan^>at -this seminar my knowledge of Multicultural/ < 
Bilingual Education has .been: ^{Check your response) o 



Increased ASi- 

If you checked increasert- above, 
please check below which metho,d 
contributed most to your ^ 
-^*^^eased knowledge: 




Presentations 
Discussion Group^ 
On-site visits 



Unj: hanged ^ 



If you checked unchanged above, 
please check below which you feel 
contributed^ to that: ' ' * ^ 

8 Your previous knowledge 
OR 



UK 

0 The poor quality of the., 
seminar* . - 



* Incncate^ur respbnse to the following items by circling the ^^pprom^te number 

on the scaive. * ^ 

* ^ ' . Poor 



Fair Good Excellent 



)hysical faciJ ities were: * 

pe organization wa^j^^CThe manner in which r 
:he seminar was orga||j||Jd anc^conducted. )' 



4. Rate 



each activity waj 



he extent to w] 
beneficial : 

.... ... . , A. 

Gei'ieral Overview of Bil ingual Educatiofi" 

V ' ' ' 

. Reactor Panel , 

. . ' " ■■ ' 

Fifteen Years in Multicultural/Bilingual 

Educa't|(pn in New Mexico SEA 

^ Visit to Institute of Texas Cultures ^ 

' Visit to Schools * 

USOE News From the Potomac 

Pearce Partners 

•J _ • ■- ■' - ■ 

Bai^tny Confluences of Cultures 

Folk Life Festival ' . 
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78 



Poor Fair * Good Excellent 



Getting Started and Strengthening Multi- 
cultural wd Bilingual'^Educational 
Services and Programs in State Depart- 
ments of Education and the Local School 
District. 

Bur^^au of Indian Education 

Lau Remedies in Bilingual Education 

Problems in Testing for the Identifica- 
tion arid Placement of Pupils in 
Bilingual Education 

I HoH.i\re We Dotng: Good, Bad or 

Whatever . . 

Rate the. extent to which the sem,ind^^: 

♦Provided information about multicultural 
bil ingual education 

Provided answers to, your questions 

|Provided i/fornation which you feel is 
Worthy to share in your State 



*2 ; 


16 




1 1 


0^ 


4 


9 


' ■ 8 








' >-. 


u 




,14 ^ 


1 14 




2 


12 




0 


2 




21 


0 


6 ■ 


23 . 


11 


1 


9^ 


28 


3 


' 0 


5 


/26 


15.' 



Rate&the time factors: 

'*V . ■ ' 

The length of the seminar was 
The ' pre sre n t a 1 1 d h s wer e 



■'.Coninervts 



Ttie group discu^ ions were 
The on-sire visit4i>jej?e 



Much 
Too 
Short 
0 

" ; G 
0 

1 ^ 




•J wou'ld like^ to receive a parti c ifliant ' s roster with the names, \ 
telephone numbers iind posi^tion of all, persons who were in attendl 

..Overall program was, excel 1 ent.. ^USOE. report was poor, (First morhiTf|- by ;/] 
' Acosta), '\ . ■ ' . . ^ ' - . . • 



This Seminar'.w?& outstandinci--we were given a variety of activities to par- 
ticipate in-rthe activities and sessions were Spaced for variety and irlfor- 
mation--overa1l excellent/ * ^ . 

A very good work||jiop--Hehry Pasqual was excellent, patting with state staff 
members helped a great. deal/ ' / 
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The 'seminar in its totality was excellent. The preser^tatidns were both 
informative '^nd well-presented. Of particular interest tf) m^swas the 
on-site visiV'oT bilingual programs in operation. ^ The vari^tyVin the program 
in the semijiar was especially good. However, like anything that is good, 
time appears short, and the topics under discussion give the impression of 
not being covered adequately. I was satisfied with the covera§a and the 
^^od for thought that the activities activated in my own minj^ DefiniteL/' 
stimulus for further reading, investigation, and experience. * 

It was "good" educationally, but I didn't like everything I saw--at ^.1 . 
I didn't see a "bilingual" program, but maybe what I learned is tH^tXpere 
isn' t one. 

This provided exposure to bilingual education for some, other peop^le in my 
department who might not otherwise be so well exposed. It provided an 
excel lent overview. * ^ ^ 



Since I have had very 1 ittle previous information in bi\ingual education, 
I found this seminar interesting and informajtive. However certain « 
those who are^ involved with these pi»ograms received much more tfian I. I 
feel it has been a good seminar with much to offer all participants. Of 
particular interest to me were the demonstration visits. 

Texas Institute of Ciiltures leaves much to be desired{)jn bringing about 
multicultural understandings. The physical environment is-rich, but the , 
hi storitci-Wl "formation is loosely presented and leaves & rfii sunder standing 
of:^whatetruty has taken place. ' ? . 

■ - ^ ■ • r 

What took |)lace at-:^'his conference directly affects the Native 
So pleafe contact -^the many' Indian .people now involved with th^ij 
bilingual education. This conference has been interesting butf 
Native Americans were left out.. I hope to seefcrmore in^lvemen/ 
dth'er. 



Only" wish. we tould have 
Miller. ^ 



bfth s 

d. Miller wrap-up was e:^cellent. 



started and finished the con"feVencew>t>?' Jim 




Walt Howard is due much praise for hi& -particular efforts- ;.T^fe overall plan'r^ 
was well executed. I, personally; have appreciated the as^ciation with ^ 
RIP1i,and its direction. Keep up the good- work vt'Bil 1 Hutchinson). -o 

Bilingual education tended to dominate the conference, and this is under- 
standable and, to some e)^tent',v justified. My concern is for broader forms 
than bilingual education, multicultural education.] Bi,\inguaT education is 
one vehicle of achievement, multicultural educatidn^ what are the ptl^rs? 

4 • , ■ ' ^ 

The^'on^site visits were mtist enjoyable. Jim^Mill^^^as terrific. l!)r. DqAvila 
addedithe most scholarly aspect of the program. 

Dri^SvTla should have been in [ilace of ^ the T^xan.lliltitute. There shoul(iC^ 
be >a closer watch on starting times and leng^ of speech overruns. Pasqual 
should'have had more time. 



/ I 



Exposure to other States, programs and personnel ben^icial; contracts 

for exchange of information, models, publications. Institute of Texan 

Cultures encouraging, shows attitudinal changes in TexSts, is informaUi^e 

being disseminated to or purchased by school- districts. How could mV*^ 

get something similar in New Mexico? Good^ question. I would like tlrknow 

staff patterns, ethnically, of this Institute. ^ • ♦ 

.More down tb earth information regarding L au Remedies should^jnave been made^ 
Presentation w^s put too clear. Literature should h^ve b*en made a\Aailab1e ^ • 
to participants of tlife workshop. Should have been given^idelines, etc. 

Seminar was well organized, and the presentations- indicated tret a lot of 

preparation took place. I'm concerned about the indecisivenes.s of the 

Washington people in spelling out the true intent x)f bilipgual education. 

Asking, for minimum "transitional" approach to bilingual education fflegates. . : , 

it to a remedial, compensatory type progr^am. A ' ' ^ 

Excellent confWence. More emphasis is needed oh black cultures. Other- 
wise it was*>erVwel 1 carried \)ut. Perhaps a separate conference on black ^ 
culture is^ieeded. _ ^ , 

4^ight» give alterliatives for the on-site visits and/or . t* Institute of ' 
Texan Cultures for -those wli»niight choose other activities. 

Very beneficial for .^bilingual/bicultural and foY a language specialist. * 
Would appreciate\er;rmuch beii# invited to any and a,ll bilingual confer- 
'ences by writing ^o* me at 250 East 500 South, Salt Lake City, Utah 34111. 
Would apprec^t^. helping out in any bilingual/bicultural conferences on 
a gratis basis: # ^ ' j 

' ContJact more people ifi other Indian. SC\*s^(pther than Spanish-speaking pdpula- 

tions) and other^:age,QC-ies that work wUh the Indians such as'.»non-prof it organ- ' I 
^^i2at1or^fi^^ Exartipler DevelopmelVt Centeir, /Vlbuquerme, 

^and those iriE^rtsA aJi'd/B Indian Education ^ct. Title fv, any Title VII ^ 
organizations that involve Indfan Education, and Contract Schools under 
93-638^» Indian Self-E>fet*rmi nation Act). 
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